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Factory-produced bridge beams 
... speed completion of bridges in 


days instead of months 





AMERICAN - MARIETTA 


Prestressed Concrete Bridge Beams 


American-Marietta prestressed concrete bridge 


beams save time and taxpayers’ money by enabling 
on-the-job placement in hours or days compared to 
the weeks and months usually required for “poured- 


in-place” construction. 


Produced under factory-controlled conditions in 
lengths up to 100 feet and more, A-M bridge beams 


are delivered by truck directly to the construction 
site. There is no waiting for concrete to cure—no 


form work or shoring to remove. 


The construction of hundreds of highway and rail- 
road bridges using American- Marietta prestressed 
concrete beams is proof of their durability, economy 
and low-cost maintenance. 


The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, “The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 
Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


PAINTS « PRINTING INKS + DYES + RESINS + ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS + SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


iM 


ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS « LIME « REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 


Progress through Research 


Company 





American-Marietta 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 
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Telephone selling jumped our customer contacts 300%!” 


says J. M. Durham, 
Denver District Manager, Garlock Inc. 


“Because of the limited size of our sales staff,” Mr. 
Durham adds, “we found that in-person contacts could be 
made with customers only three to four times a year. Then 
we began phoning between regular visits. Now we average 
nine or ten contacts—and our sales reflect the difference.” 


In selling, the number of contacts is important—for the 


greater the contacts, the greater the sales. Your telephone 
can boost both. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now . . . for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 
Chicago to Grand Rapids 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 
Phoenix to Los Angeles 
Birmingham to Washington, D.C. 
Houston to Newark, N.J. 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 





Plastic-foam pillow was one of the 
products made from Sinclair petro- 
chemicals that stockholders saw. 


All the Talk’s about Sinclair Petrochemicals 


Sinclair’s continuing petrochemical progress was Inc., a major plant is being built at Houston, 
a prime topic of conversation at the Company’s Texas to produce styrene monomer, a synthetic 
annual meeting of stockholders this year. rubber and plastics raw material. 


* The volume of chemical sales in 1959 doubled Stockholders were told that this rapidly expand- 
that of the previous year, and the 1960 volume ing field is “an excellent route for product diversi- 
is, dite $4 oven aliens, fication, and an important new source of profits”. 


Sinclair is now the largest producer of paraxylene, 
the basic raw material for polyester fibers used in 
the popular wash-and-wear fabrics. 


Sales of the plastic raw material, high purity pro- 
pylene, first made in this country by Sinclair, are 
at an all-time high. 


¢ In a joint undertaking with Koppers Company, A Great Name in Ol/ 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


Business, 


Is the economy teetering on the 
lip of a recession? For business- 
men with substantial investments 
at stake, guessing or generalities 
are not good enough. So since, as 
a Fores reader, you are apt to be 
one of them, we thought you might 
like to be reminded of a business 
tool that comes in mighty handy 
at times like these. 

It’s Forses’ famous business 
map, which appears in these pages 
every other issue under the head- 
line “Business, U.S.A.” Grounded 


U.S.A. 


in specifics, it charts business con- 
ditions in each of the nation’s 87 
key trading areas, and indexes 
business activity in each of the 
major business zones. 

Based on remarkably fresh data, 
our business map has a record for 
sensitivity and accuracy of which 
we are frankly proud. But don’t 
take our say so for that. The 
map’s best boosters: the hundreds 
of corporations, large and small, 
which have told us they depend 
heavily on it year in and year out. 


Ea CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


a= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


+ CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 





DEMGNED BY PICKS N.Y 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 


two-month period ending the last week of June. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST GAINS 


Percentage gain over last year 
Phoenix, Ariz (4) +12% 
Raleigh, NC +11 

New York, NY (5) +9 

Sacramento, Calif (3) +- 
Jacksonville, Fla (2) +- 
Reno, Nevada (2) + 


9 

8 

g South 
Miami, Fla + 6 

5 

5 

5 


North 
Salt Lake City, Utah + 
Des Moines, lowa 
Omaha, Nebraska 


+ 
+ 
Number in parentheses indicates 


how many months city has 
been continuously in column. 





FORBES is published twice monthly by Forbes inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. Second-class postage paid at Post 
York and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.50 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1960, Forbes Inc. 


ZONE INDEXES 
Percentage gain from 
corresponding months last year 


JUNE 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 


Centra! 


South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


NATIONAL INDEX 


Office, New Volume 86 
No. 4 











ALCOA TV: 


weaving wives into the 
wonderful world 
of aluminum 


How can one housewife, looking at 
one Alcoa TV commercial, have any 
effect on the future demand for alu- 
minum ? 

Don’t sell this influential lady short! 
Whatever she learns about alumi- 
num’s benefits, she remembers. She 
teaches it to husband, son, daughter 
—to her friends and neighbors—to 
her grocer, milkman, mailman. 

Mrs. Viewer, herself, is an impor- 
tant buyer of aluminum. She under- 
stands very well that aluminum 
cookware conducts heat more effi- 
ciently, helps her to prepare better 
meals faster . . . that aluminum lawn 
furniture is lightweight, strong, cor- 
rosion resistant and beautiful . . . that 
aluminum siding on her home needs 
no painting, no upkeep. 

And the more Alcoa can teach her 
about aluminum’s other applications, 
the more aluminum she will help us 
to sell, over the years ahead. That’s 
exactly why the lady of the house is 
kept in mind while Alcoa TV com- 
mercials are being created. 

And remember that we’re talking 
about many housewives, learning 
about aluminum from many TV com- 
mercials. Think about all those favor- 
able opinions, expressed many times 
in many ways over the next decade 
. .. you'll see why aluminum’s future 
looks bright and strong. 

It’s all part of Alcoa’s “broaden- 
ing-the-base” effort. Such favorable 
reactions help to strengthen the whole 
industry. Alcoa, as leader, stands to 
benefit more than anyone else. 

See for yourself. Watch “Alcoa 
Theatre,”” NBC-TV, alternate Mon- 
day nights and “Alcoa Presents,” 
ABC-TV, every Tuesday night. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Watcoa 
AALUMINUM 





Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








B READERS SAY 


| What Is It? 


Sr: The heading used (in Kenneth 
Ward’s column, Forses, Aug. 1) seems 
to have covered the present market sit- 
uation quite well, namely: “Not a Bull, 
Not a Bear—So What Is It?” 

Possibly to many it is just a Boar. 

—HAarvEY LAUGHLIN 
Vista, Cal. 


Discounts for Stockholders 


Str: The ladies in our group (many of 
them, like me, read Forses) have been 
talking about the unique plan of Stude- 
baker-Packard, which would enable the 
stockholders to obtain a preferential dis- 
count in buying one of the company’s 
cars. While I’m not a Studebaker-Pack- 
ard stockholder, I hope the idea goes 
over big... . 

What Studebaker-Packard has done 
for its stockholders is something that 
other companies could do for their own. 
Why, for instance, couldn’t a depart- 
ment store chain issue a chit to share- 
holders, entitling them to a modest 
discount? The stores give these discounts, 
and fat ones at that, to the employees. ... 

—Mary J. Moratti 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Movies and TV 


Sm: It seems to me the movie com- 
panies have got into a sort of blind alley 
by selling their post-1948 movies to TV 
(“Unlocked Vault,” Forses, Aug. 1). It’s 
no secret that they are making fewer 
fresh—and I emphasize the fresh— 
movies than they did last year and that 
movie attendance has been falling. So 
they make a lot of money by selling 
their old movies. Where do they go 
from there? 

—Mrs. Rut Grayson 
Washington, D.C. 
¢ 

Sir: European movie makers (Ingmar 
Bergman, Ealing Studios) have shown 
that you don’t have to spend untold mil- 


| lions to make a picture that does well 


at the box office. Why don’t the movie 
people in this country start making 
quality movies, instead of sinking millions 
in so-called “spectacles” (my word for 
them is “sights”)? If they did, perhaps 
their profits wouldn’t depend so heavily 
on selling old movies to TV. 

—Rosert D. FARRELL 
Hazlet, N. J. 


Spirit of Free Enterprise 


Sir: Where is Arserica’s spirit of free 


| enterprise today? American Commercial 


Barge Line Co. (“Tugs of War,” Forses, 


| July 15) should blush with shame the 


way it is hiding behind the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for protection 


| against railroad competition. 


—Doveias A. ALLEN 


| Boston, Mass. 


Monthly Dividends Again 


Sir: I wonder if these people who are 
clamoring for monthly dividend checks 
(“Once a Month,” Forses, June 15) real- 
ize the extra expense it would be to 
their company. Just three times the ex- 
pense, to be exact. Would they object to 
having the annual dividends reduced in 
order to pay the extra expense? I'll bet 
they would. 


Los Gatos, Cai. 


—G. R. Burner 


Unileverage 


Str: While rereading your back issue 
of March 1 (“Unilever Steps Out,” 
Forses), I notice a discrepancy. You say 
Unilever, Ltd. sells for 9.4 times earn- 
ings, which is incorrect if earnings are 
$1.08. ... 


Brooklyn, N-Y. 


—Cari R. Spiro 


A typographical slip. The correct fig- 
ure is $2.08, not $1.08—Ep. 


PR—Con 


Sm: If American business really does 
spend $2 billion on public relations to 
polish their corporate halos (“Sidelines,” 
Forses, Aug. 1), something surely must 
be rotten in this affluent society of ours. 
There is nothing public relations can do 
for a company that an honest desire to 
tell the truth and a good grasp of Eng- 


lish grammar can’t do. ~Varsee @riscxs 


Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Hands Across the Border 


Sm: The troubles of the Canadian 
uranium producers (“Picking Up the 
Pieces,” Forses, Aug. 1) should be sad 
reading for Americans. We urged them 
to go full steam ahead with a crash pro- 
gram of mine development, then left 
them holding the bag last year when 
the AEC refused to pick up any further 


options. —Aaron A. WEINSTEIN 


Birmingham, Ala. 
The Benefits 


Sir: In discussing state and local in- 
debtedness (“Too Much of a Good 
Thing?” Forses, July 15), why do so 
many people concentrate on the burden 
and forget the essential benefits? The 
very men who warn against the “crush- 
ing” debt burden are the first to demand 
good schools, roads, and the many other 
services that the debt money buys. 

—Hucu PErTrerson 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Small Business Loans 


Sm: Thank you for warning of Sen. 
Sparkman’s new raid on the public purse, 
by which he proposes to hand out three 
dollars of tax money to “small business” 
for every dollar of private funds (“Where 
One Dollar Does the Work of Three— 
Almost,” Forses, July 15). Hasn't he 
learned that small businesses that deserve 
to survive soon become big businesses? 

—Henry SCHAEFER 
Detroit, Mich. 


Forses, aucust 15, 1960 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


i 
Paper is one of the few major U.S. | 
industries to show notable first-half | 
improvement over last year. Scott | 
Paper racked up the highest sales | 
and earnings for any first half in com- | 
pany history. And Great Northern 
Paper Co., aided by the best operating 
rate since 1957, doubled net on a 9% 
sales increase. 


* e 7 

Du Pont Co. is energetically build- 
ing European plants, after a long 
period of shunning such ventures. 
Starting from scratch, it has spent | 
some $50 million in Western Europe | 
during the past three years, just | 
opened a $28-million neoprene facility | 
in Northern Ireland. 


» ° Py 
More bad news for steel. American 
Can, biggest maker of metal con- 
tainers and one of the steel industry’s 
best customers, is moving into the glass | 
container field for the first time. Presi- | 
dent William C. Stolk expects to open 
two glass plants by next March, four 
more within the next few years. Raw 
materials, Stolk notes, make up only 
18% to 20% of the cost of glass con- | 
tainers, vs. 65% to 70% of the cost 
of cans. 
e * o 
On a buying spree, General Foods 
Corp. has been buying companies at 
the rate of better than one a month 
since April, Chairman Charles G. 
Mortimer told stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting. Among the acquisitions: 
a French coffee roaster, a Brazilian 
ice cream company, a Mexican candy 
maker, a Canadian potato chip con- | 
cern and a California producer of 
vegetable concentrates. 
a a a 
Frantic trading in potato futures since 
January has already topped the 1956 
12-month record high of 172,000 
contracts traded. To date this year, 
around 230,000 contracts have changed | 
hands. Reason: potato processing 
(e.g., frozen French fries, flaked and 
powdered mashed) is booming, and 
processors buy futures to stabilize 
their costs. Growers, meanwhile, 
stepped up hedging on the firmer- 
than-usual prices. 
* ® * 
Easy Money? Not for all borrowers. | 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge and Tunnel | 
District paid a stiff 534% interest | 
when it floated $100 million of revenue | 
bonds to build a complex of toll | 
bridges and tunnels across the bay’s | 
mouth. Reasons: interest must be | 
paid from as yet unproven revenues, | 
and other series have first claim. 
Nevertheless, the 534% tax-exempts 
were a one-day sellout. | 
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Touch Cartons 


relat> ME tall *laalali 


is ready to go 


How Weber Address Systems Help Ship 
“HEET”’ 4 Hours After Order is Received 


Using “touch-stenciling” and TAB-ON stencils integrated 
with order processing paperwork, the company now ships 
faster, more efficiently, saves time and reduces costs 


DeMert and Dougherty, manufac- 
turers of famous “Heet” gasoline ad- 
ditive, must schedule their production 
and shipping lines according to ad- 
vance predictions of the winter’s se- 
verity throughout most of the United 
States and Alaska. Every operation 
in the company’s eleven acre plant at 
Cicero, Illinois is geared to speed, 
flexibility, and efficiency. According 
to the company’s time standards, the 
order processing operation, which in- 
cludes typing, routing to the traffic 
department, sending to shipping, ad- 
dressing and loading is accomplished 
in less than four hours. A Weber ad- 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 


dressing system helps them accom- 
plish this speed. ... Weber “Tab-on” 
stencils are typed over the order in- 
voice papers when the order is 
received. In the shipping department, 
the stencil is inserted in a hand- 
printer and all pieces of the shipment 
are individually addressed with a 
clear, sharp, permanent impression. 
With a smooth, one hand motion, 40 
to 50 cartons per minute can be ad- 
dressed. When all the shipment is ad- 
dressed, the stencil is thrown away. 
Filing time and space are saved. For 
further information on Weber address 
systems, send the coupon below. 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 31-H 

Weber Industrial Park 

Mount Prospect, lilinois 


Send me your bulletin on “Assembly Line” 
Addressing Systems. 

Company 
Individual dates 
Oe 
Address___ 
City. 





State. 


_.. Zone. 
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ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 


Products and Ideas that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using our products to cut costs, 
make a better product and improve efficiency. If there is an idea here that suggests a 
money-saving solution to you, just return the coupon and we'll send you full information 


on the subjects you check. 


How a Long Island township built a first-class marina 


A few years ago there were six acres of 
swampland next to Hempstead Township’s 
recreational area at Point Lookout on 
Long Island. Edward P. Larkin, Presiding 
Supervisor, and the Hempstead Town 
Board decided to make something out of 
it, and today, Hempstead has the largest 
and most modern marina on Long Island. 
In recognition of Mr. Larkin’s work, a 
leading New York newspaper recently 
awarded him a commendation and' plaque. 

AUSEREHL & SON CONTRACTING CorP. 
built the 170-boat dockage using over 1,000 
pressure-creosoted piles and 500,000 board 
feet of WOLMANIZED® pressure-treated 
lumber. “With this material it should 
stand for generations,”’ says company 
president Julius Auserehl. 

Pressure creosoting protects the piling 
from water erosion and Toredo worms—a 
sort of underwater termite that makes 
mincemeat out of untreated wood. They 


won’t go near creosote. Above the water 
line all the exposed lumber and decking 
was treated with WoLMAN preservative 
for permanent protection against rotting, 
decay and termites. WOLMANIZED lumber 
is clean, odorless and it can be painted. 

Koppers ordered all the lumber cut to 
size and shipped it in from the West Coast. 
It was pressure-treated at Koppers Port 
Newark plant and delivered to the con- 
struction site ready to be installed. Be- 
cause of pre-cutting and prompt delivery, 
AUSEREHL doesn’t have to maintain a 
lumber stockpile for this type of work. 

The marina was completed last year and 
already Hempstead Township has found 
that the conversion of swampland to a 
modern boat facility has been paying the 
community big dividends . . . both recrea- 
tional and financial. Check the coupon 
for complete information about pressure- 
creosoted wood or WoLMANIZED lumber. 


Silence for sale 


To make a truly valid hearing test, it has 
to be conducted in silence that’s almost 
supernatural. A new type of soundproofed 
audiometric room provides that golden 
commodity. The room is ventilated but it 
shuts out virtually all outside noise. The 
subject wears a pair of earphones and an 
operator sends through sounds that cover 
the human limits of perception. When the 
subject hears a sound, he presses a button 
and the operator can record the complete 
range of his hearing. It’s about as thorough 
a hearing test as can be devised. 

The audiometric room is made by 
Koppers Metal Products Division from 
SOUNDMETAL® panels insulated for maxi- 
mum soundproofness. They reduce out- 
side noise as much as 55 decibels. The 
room can be put together and taken apart 
within a matter of hours. Disassembled, it 
can be carried in a station wagon. Stand- 
ardized, modular design permits future 
expansion of the room. Industrial em- 
ployers who conduct physical examina- 
tions will find the audiometric room a 
valuable tool, and helpful in settling hear- 
ing disability claims. 

The same materials and principles of 
construction of the audiometric room 
could be applied to industries with a 
severe noise problem. A quiet office can 
be built in the middle of a fabricating 
plant floor. Check the coupon for com- 
plete information. 
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How a plastic got its 
foot in the door 


Inside this refrigerator car door is an 
89-pound slab of Dy.rre® expandable 
polystyrene, molded by the LANpis In- 
DUSTRIAL Company of Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia. This Koppers foamed plastic forms 
a tight, moisture-proof, non-sagging insu- 
lation. Dy tre freight car doors are better- 
insulated and weigh 400 to 500 pounds 
less than conventionally-insulated doors. 

The door liner, developed by LANpis, is 
molded of tough Cycorac® plastic made 
by the MarsBon CHEmicat Division of 
BorG-WARNER CORPORATION. These doors 
are now being installed on 1,025 new 
Pacific Fruir Express ComMPANY cars, 
temperature-controlled from 10°F to 70°F. 

Dyuite forms a light, smooth-skinned 
part at any desired density. It’s an excellent 
low temperature insulator, and can be 
molded to almost any size or shape. Dy Lite 
is strong, durable, moisture- and vapor- 
resistant, and non-shrinking. Check the 
coupon for complete information about 


this remarkable insulating material. 


Cycotac is a re, 
Borc- 


tered trademark of 
ARNER CORPORATION 


Here’s a new way to keep your basement dry 


Mr. Bruno Tyler recently bought a new tri- 
level home in the Westchester area of 
Chicago. The foundation is 30’ x 30’, of 
which half is a basementand half is craw! 
space. It’s a fine home, but Mr. Tyler 
suspected that moisture penetration from 
the crawl space was making the basement 
excessively damp. He also noticed a lot of 
condensation on the inside of his windows. 
He put in a dehumidifier and it produced 
a bucket of water every day! 

Mr. Tyler knew about a new Koppers 
product called DureTHENeE® polyethylene 
film. He had heard it was a good moisture 
barrier, so he put sheets of DuRETHENE 
film on the ground under the crawl space 
and weighted down the edges with dirt. It 
has completely stopped moisture penetra- 
tion from this area—which amounted to 
80% of the moisture.coming into the 


home. And condensation on windows is 
no longer a problem. 

Though you can install DuRETHENE film 
in a matter of minutes, it makes a perma- 
nent moisture barrier. It won’t rot or dry 
out and crack, and it’s unusually strong 
and resistant to rips or punctures. 

If you have a crawl space beneath your 
home, install this low-cost permanent pro- 
tection against the results of excessive 
moisture—mold, paint or plaster peeling, 
warping or buckling of floors and tiles. 
You can buy DureTHENe film at most 
lumber dealers. If you plan to build a new 
home, ask the contractor about Dure- 
THENE as a water vapor barrier for flash- 
ings, foundation wall and under concrete 
slabs. Don’t wait till moisture damage 
happens—know how to prevent it. Check 
the coupon. 


How they prevent corrosion on America’s biggest construction job 


When the New York STATE POWER 
AuTHority’s $720,000,000 Niagara Power 
Project is completed, honeymooners will 
never see a lot of it . . . it will be under- 
water. Considerable study went into the 
selection of a coating material to protect 
the hundreds of tons of steel that will be 
submerged for years. Selected was a tough, 
coal tar coating called Brrumastic® No. 
50, produced by Koppers. 

One of the toughest jobs assigned to 
BirruMastic No. 50 is the protection of the 


‘SS 


=X 


78 trash racks that will catch debris as it’s 
sucked toward the main power plant in- 
takes, The racks look like giant prison cell 
doors, formed by 2-inch flat steel bars. 
The racks were sandblasted clean, then 
sprayed with three coats of Brrumastic No. 
50. In spite of the battering these racks 
will take, the coating will stick tight and 
protect the steel from corrosion. Trash 
rackscoated this way at Grand Coulee Dam 
were checked after six years underwater, 
and they were in excellent condition. 


Recent laboratory tests have revealed 
the reason for the excellent corrosion pro- 
tection of coal tar coatings. The strong, 
tight benzene-ring structure of coal tar 
molecules offers a near-perfect resistance 
to water and oxidation—a characteristic 
found in no other coating material. 

BirumastTic No. 50 is one of a family 
of Koppers coal tar coatings and enamels, 
each designed for a specific kind of corro- 
sion prevention. Check the coupon for 
complete information. 


Divisions: genes & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke + Metal Products 
Plastics « Tar Products « Wood Preserving « International 


f-——— PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW! 
| To: Fred C. Foy, President 
| Koppers Company, inc., Room 1428 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me further information on the 
following money-saving products and ideas 
0) WOLMANIZED® Lumber 
0 Pressure-Creosoted Piling 
O SOUNDMETAL® Panels 
0) DYLITE® Expandabie Polystyrene 
(O) DURETHENE® Film 
O BITUMASTIC® Coatings 





Company 


Job Title 


Address 
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These highways go underground 
to bring you buried treasure 


A vast network of fuel transmission pipe — this 
underground highway brings you the greatest buried 
treasure of the earth. From coast to coast, from 
border to border, these mighty highways carry 
voluminous quantities of natural gas, crude oil and 
petroleum products—even finely crushed coal mixed 
with water—to heat our homes and factories, run 
our industries and our cars. 


Republic keeps these pipelines growing with end- 
less miles of quality pipe, including four very special 
kinds: a pipe that’s extra long, a pipe that’s extra 
light, a pipe that’s extra lasting, and a pipe that’s 
all plastic. 


© For the thousands of miles of cross-country 
transmission lines, Republic is one of the few 
producers of the big 30-inch steel pipe in 60-foot 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


sections. This extra-long unit saves expensive weld- 
ing time in the field. 


© For transmitting gas and fluids under low pres- 
sure, Republic supplies Light Wall Pipe. This thinner 
gage steel pipe saves up to one-third the cost. 


® For fighting corrosion, Republic combines the 
strength of steel with the protection of plastic. The 
product is X-Tru-Coat* Plastic-Coated Pipe —a 
Republic exclusive. 


© For bringing gas into your home from the street, 
Republic provides utility companies with Republic 
SRK® Plastic Pipe. It is immune to both acid and 
alkaline soils, and cannot corrode. 


Only Republic Steel supplies all four of these 
cost-cutting kinds of pipe for fuel transmission lines. 
*Produced under the DEKORON® process. 


This STEELMARK of the American 

Stee! industry tells you a 

product is made of Steel. Look 
for it when you buy. 





“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


MUTUAL 


It was just 20 years ago that the enactment of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 made possible the develop- 
ment of mutual funds as we know them today. In these 
two decades the sales of these open-end investment com- 
panies (as they are properly called) have soared from $50 
million a year to well over $2 billion and their total assets 
from $400 million to $16.1 billion. 

On the following pages, the editors of Forpes have care- 
fully studied the records of some 230 mutual funds. They 
have come up with figures which seem to show that the 
mutual funds as a group have managed to keep up 
with the averages over the course of the great bull market 
—and of protecting their stockholders, as well, when the 
market went down. 

Does this solid but modest accomplishment alone ac- 
count for their burgeoning popularity? Is the fund indus- 
try’s amazing growth a simple by-product of the bull 
markets that we have been experiencing most of the time 
since late 1949? I think the answer is no. Even without 
a high-powered bull market, the mutual funds undoubtedly 
would have carved out a major role for themselves. The 
mutual funds were more than merely a free rider on a 
galloping stock market. 

To understand the mu- 
tual fund phenomenon 
properly you have to put 
it in context. It has to 
be viewed as part of the 
great extension in the 
base of the capitalistic 
system, not only in the 
U.S. but throughout the 
Free World. Rising in- 
comes have brought tens 
of millions more families 
to the point where they 
can save modest sums of 
money—to where they 


Year 
1941 $ 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1960 
(mid-year) 


Shareholder 
Accounts 


MUTUAL FUNDS: 


Total Net 
Assets (mil.) 


13,240 
15,820 


16,100 


Source: National Association of In 


INVESTING 


other words, the savings function in our economy has be- 
come a mass, rather than a class, function. 

This highly desirable evolution, however, short-circuited 
some of the’ old ways of saving and investing. It was 
hardly practical for thousands of small capitalists to get 
together and build factories, subscribe to vast bond issues 
or supply all the venture capital that was needed. Ways 
had to be found to gather the new capitalists’ savings into 
pools big enough to be usable. 

The need was there and our free economy filled it. Life 
insurance firms absorbed a good proportion of the new 
savings. Since insurance is a form of saving as well as kind 
of protection, this was only natural and insurance company 
assets grew from $30.8 billion in 1940 to $115.9 billion by 
mid-1960. Pension funds, another form of pooled savings, 
grew concurrently; their assets climbed from $36.5 billion 
in 1950 to $95.3 billion by 1960. 

Home ownership, another kind of mass investment, also 
grew apace; the equity that Americans have in private 
homes over and above mortgages rose by well over 
$100 billion. Savings and loan associations, which chan- 
neled small savings into home building, expanded greatly 
So did savings accounts. 

But 
growth 


even with the 
of these tradi- 
tional savings institutions, 





The Growth Story 
Total New Redemp- 
s tion 


Sa s 
(millions) (millions) 


there remained a gap. Ex- 
cepting only those rather 
flexible 


which invested in com- 


400 
1,280 
2,530 
3,130 
3,930 
4,150 
6,110 
7,840 
9,050 
8,710 


$ 50 
290 
520 
670 
780 
670 
860 

1,210 
1,350 
1,390 
1,620 
2,280 
1,120 


$ 40 
110 
280 
320 
200 
240 
400 
440 
430 


410 
510 
790 


450 


pension funds 
mon stocks, the savings 
institutions tended to pro- 
vide fixed amount invest- 
ments. They did not give 
individuals equity par- 
ticipation in U.S. indus- 
try. They were vulner- 


‘ able to inflation. 








can become capitalists. In 


pP 





A wider spread of com- 
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mon stock ownership was the logical answer. And this 
was precisely what occurred. Inspired by the merchan- 
dising zeal of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Wall Street began to cultivate the mass market. The num- 
ber of stockholders in the U.S. swelled to 12.5 million 
from an estimated 10.1 million 20 years earlier. Share 
ownership spread to a wider proportion of the total 
population and to a younger age group. The soundly 
conceived Monthly Investment Plan was introduced by 
the New York Stock Exchange to make systematic invest- 
ment in common stocks possible to investors with as little 
as $40 to invest at one time. 

But there remained millions of Americans who did not 
feel they had access to the information needed for suc- 
cessful investing—or who did not have the time or inclina- 
tion for it. There were many others who wanted diversi- 
fication and professional management for at least part of 
their funds as a supplement to their own investings. This 
was where the mutual funds stepped in. 

Because of the fairly substantial sales commissions they 
charged, their salesmen could afford to go out and educate 
a new market, thus giving hundreds of thousands their 
first taste of equity investment. They developed such 
useful tools as voluntary accumulation plans, systematic 
withdrawal plans and the controversial but highly suc- 
cessful contractural plans. 

In so doing, mutual funds provided a flexible and grow- 
ing outlet for part of our national savings. But the funds 
were very far from taking the largest part; their annual 
take ($2.3 billion last year) was far smaller than for in- 
surance companies ($16.6 billion), pension trusts ($6 bil- 
lion) or savings banks and savings & loan institutions 
(about $10 billion). 

Looked at from this perspective, the funds are hardly 
the octopus threatening to dominate U.S. industry that 
some critics have worried about. In this perspective, 
the mutual funds are certainly here to stay as an 
important—but not the most important—cog in free capi- 
talism’s capital-raising and capital-managing machinery. 


x 
INFORMATION, PLEASE 


In spite of the missionary work done by mutual funds, 
by some of the brokerage houses and by the New York 
Stock Exchange, it is surprising how many millions of 
Americans are uninformed on the subject of investing. A 
recent survey conducted for the New York Stock Ex- 
change revealed some surprising facts. For example: 

e Only one adult American in four can give an adequate, 
simple definition of common stock. 

e Less than one adult in five has ever talked with a 
stockbroker. 

@ Only one in three is aware that there are government 
regulations to protect the public in security trading. 

e In the fast-growing $7,500 to $10,000 a year income 
class, only one family in three owns common shares. (An- 
other stock exchange survey showed that, for all the 
progress made in recent years, only one adult in every 
eight owns common stock.) 
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These figures are enough to make one wonder just how 
well a large part of our population really understands 
the workings of our free enterprise system. 

Common stock ownership is not, of course, suited to 
every family. Responsible members of the financial com- 
munity do not want to see American families gambling 
on stocks with the grocery money. But certainly there 
are millions of Americans financially well enough off to 
own some kind of equity stake in U.S. business but who 
do not. 

Moral: The financial community’s educational efforts 
still have a lot of ground to cover. Perhaps, too, the 
teaching of economics in our schools could be improved— 
if it is true that only 25% of our adults even know what 
common stock is. 


x 


TRENDS WITHIN TRENDS 


Wall Street’s technicians are debating as to whether 
we have been in a bear market or merely experiencing 
a shakeout in a bull market. Some interesting figures 
prepared by Analyst Harold Clayton, of Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., throw some interesting light on this subject. They 
show that the 1960 stock market has been a highly 
divergent market rather than one dominated by any 
overwhelming trend. 

Among the 50 biggest companies listed on the Big 
Board, his figures show, there was no single trend. In- 
vestors were ahead by a solid 30%-plus if they held 


Procter & Gamble. But in Reynolds Metals they would 
have been 35% behind. 

Clayton’s figures show that investors would have done 
very well in nine of the top 50, with gains ranging from 


12% to 31%. In another ten they would have come out 
about even, with either slight losses or slight gains. In 
about 30 of the 50, losses would have ranged from one 
tenth to one third of the invested capital. 

Outside of the top 50, Big Board losses ranged as high 
as 58% (Studebaker), and 51% (Capital Airlines). Gains 
ranged to as high as 244% (Nafi), 72% (Decca Records) 
and 58% (Crowell-Collier). As groups, office equipment, 
cigarette, and public utility stocks were up 10% or more. 
The big losers were the rubbers (down 25%), airlines 
(23%), autos (22%), aluminums (22%) and chemicals 
and coppers (19% each). 

In spite of these divergences, the over-all tone of the 
market was, of course, bearish: only 344 issues rose 
through the first of August while 716 declined and the 
over-all loss in values was about $21.5 billion or 7% of 
the value of all Big Board stocks. 

But with 344 issues going counter to the major trend, 
a fair number of them by wide margins, it is hard to 
describe 1960’s market as a clear-cut bear market. Had it 
been so, could a full one third of all Big Board issues 
have gone counter to it, many of them by 10% or more? 
It seems obvious that we are experiencing a fairly sharp 
shakeout—the end of which may not yet be in sight— 
but nothing at all like a real bear market. 
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A New Galaxy in Electronics and Aerospace Activity 


Ling-Altec Electronics, Inc. 





and 


Temco Aircraft Corporation 





Join Forces as 


Ling-Altec has attained remarkable growth in super-power electronic communications 
(radio, radar and sonar), vibration and environmental testing equipment for missiles and 
high-performance aircraft, closed-circuit television, stereo and other sound systems. 


Temco has won an enviable position among the nation’s first 500 corporations as a 
producer of aircraft, missile and propellant systems and components, many varied electronic 
devices and the Iconorama visual 2- and 3-dimensional radar plotting display installations. 


We take pleasure in announcing this new force in the electronics and aerospace industry. 
The combined skills, facilities, management talent, financial capability and research programs 
establish Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc. as a strong, integrated corporation whose primary 
interest is the development and production of electronic and aerospace systems. 


—_ 
LING ep TEMCO 


INC. 
P. O. Box 5003 « Dallas 22, Texas 


THE LING-TEMCO GROUP: 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURING CO. TEMCO ELECTRONICS & MISSILES CO. 
THE CALIDYNE COMPANY, INC., DIVISION 

ALTEC LANSING CORPORATION Temco Missires & Aimcrart Division 
ALTEC SERVICE COMPANY Temco Execrronics Division 

UNITED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

THE ELECTRON CORPORATION Temco Overnaut & Arrosystems Division 
UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC., DIVISION 
LING ELECTRONICS DIVISION 

PEERLESS ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION Fenske, Feprick & Mitter, Inc., Sussm1ary 


Temco Inpustaiat Division 
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GOOD. NEWS FOR YO! 


People in foreground give idea of tremendous size of radio telescope which will “see” 38 billion light years into space. 


INCO 


NICKEI] 


ne 


Iustration courtesy of Grad, Urbahn & Seelye. 


Nickel steels to help new radio telescope 
probe boundaries of the universe 


One of the world’s biggest questions is. 
“How large is the Universe?” The world’s 
biggest precision instrument will probe 
deeper into this question than has ever 
been possible. 


The new instrument—a gigantic radio 
telescope—is now under construction for 
the U.S. Navy. It will tower to the height 
of a 66-story building, will have a reflector 
big enough to hold nearly six football 
fields, will swing up, down, and sideways 
to aim at any spot in the Universe above 
the horizon with pin-point precision. 


Because the tiniest amount of wear or 
distortion in the rotation mechanism would 
throw the telescope millions of miles off 
target in the far reaches of space, the roll- 
ers and tracks in the horizontal and ver- 
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tical drives will be of Nickel alloy steel. 
Nickel alloy steel in these parts insures 
precision even under the 20,000 ton load. 


Nickel will also be used in the special, 
high-strength, low alloy steel members 
that support the reflector. 


This radio telescope is only one of the 
countless contemporary engineering 
achievements in which Nickel plays a 
part. There are three main reasons why 
designers are turning to Nickel and Nickel 
alloys ; 1. Dependability of Nickel supply 


from neighboring, friendly Canada. 2. Inco 
Research which is constantly developing 
new ways to make Nickel perform more 
effectively. 3. Inco Market Development 
which promotes broader use of Nickel and 
Nickel-containing products. The result is 


more “good news for you in Inco Nickel.” 
©1960, Inco 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
This symbol identifies products made of steel 

Look for this mark of quality when you buy oat 


a, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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1960 MUTUAL FUND RATINGS 





FORBES 


Business & Finance 


VOL. 86 No. 4 August 15, 1960 


THE $300-MILLION QUESTION 


Are mutual funds worth 


what they cost 


investors? On the record the answer would 


seem to be: 


No one has ever proved that mutual 
funds are a cheap way of investing. 
The ordinary investor pays a sales 
commission which normally takes an 
immediate 8% bite out of his capital— 
and in the case of contractual plans 
as much as 50% of the first two years’ 
money. Then there are management 
fees, averaging about 50c per $100, 
which the investor must pay as long 
as he holds the shares. On top of that, 
the fund has to pay regular brokerage 
fees every time it buys or sells stock— 
and these, too, in the last resort come 
out of the shareholder’s pocket. 

All told it is a safe bet that investors 
are paying something like $300 mil- 
lion a year for the care and nourish- 
ment of the $16 billion they entrust 
to mutual fund managements. This is 
fairly costly capital management. 

Is it worth the price? Are investors 
getting their $300 million worth? Or 
have the funds simply drifted with a 
rising market? Forses’ 1960 Mutual 
Fund ratings are carefully designed to 
throw light on these questions. Not 
content simply with measuring the 
funds’ net progress over a period of 
years, Forses’ editors have thrown 
their spotlight on the funds in action. 
“How,” they asked, “did each fund 
do under specific market conditions?” 

Drifting or Earning? First of all, 
Forses has measured each fund’s per- 
formance over the broad range of the 
bull market through mid-year 1960. 
The starting point is September 1953, 
when the averages started on the rise 
that carried them past the old 1929 
peaks and on into uncharted territory. 
This period covers both rising and 
declining markets, as well as several 
periods when the market was moving 
within a fairly narrow range. 
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“Yes—with qualifications.” 


Then, focusing down for a closer 
look, Forses’ editors have measured 
each fund’s performance in three sep- 
arate phases of this bull market: 

e Its first upward phase, charac- 
terized in general by a broad advance 
in stocks (see chart below). 

e Its second upward phase, which 
followed the sharp decline of mid- 
1957. In this stage the market was 
more selective. Such old favorites as 
the oils began to hang back while 
so-called growth issues continued to 
soar. 

e An average of the two intermedi- 
ate declines. During 1957 the market 
dropped some 14.3%, and in 1960 it 
dropped 9.2%. But many individual 
stocks were much harder hit than the 
averages; others held firm. 

Also included on the following 
pages are answers to such vital ques- 


1) What kind of a dividend 
return has the fund paid the past 12 
months? 2) How big is the fund? 3) 
How much sales commission does it 
charge? 

In studying these figures the reade1 
must keep certain things in mind. 
For one thing, they have not been ad- 
justed for loading charges; they do 
not, in other words, show how much 
the sales commission would have cut 
into actual investment results 
p. 16, “How About The Loading 
Charge?”). All figures, however, 
have been adjusted to show reinvest- 
ment of capital gains distributions 
(but not regular income dividends) 

Keeping Up. But to get back to the 
$300-million question, upon which all 
these figures bear. Does the record 
show that mutual fund stockholders 
are getting their money’s worth? To 
a degree, the answer is, “yes.” Cer- 
tainly the funds have done a credit- 
able job keeping up with the averages 

While the S&P 500 Stock Average 
climbed 143.77% over the entire six- 
and-three-quarter year bull market 
ForsBes’ average of common stock 
mutual funds rose a remarkably simi- 
lar 140.64° . In the first stage of the 
bull market, the S&P average 


tions as: 


(see 


rose 





THE PATTERN 








| [S&P 500 Stock Averages | 


This is the pottern traced by the great bull mor 
ket from Sept., 1953 (which mony onolysts regard as its true starting point) through June 
30, 1960. As can be quickly seen, the bull market had two 

[- major rising stages ('‘A’ & ‘B’) plus two major reactions (‘o’ 

& ‘b’). In the following pages, FORBES shows how each 

mutuol fund performed during eoch of these distinct price 

movements as well as over the entire bull market 
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And the funds which did 


THE BULL MARKET 
Sept. 1953 to July 1960 


Standord a Poor's 500 $243.77 


Forbes Common Stock 
Mutual Fund Index $240.64 


Diversified Growth Stock $392.82 
Dreyfus Fund 389.45 
Keystone Custodian S-4 385.98 
National Investors 356.88 


347.60 
344.45 
340.23 
337.14 


Mass. Investors Growth 
T. Rowe Price Growth 
Television-Electronics 
National—Growth Stock 


332.80 
331.85 
330.68 
326.62 


United Funds—Science 
Growth Industry Shares 
de Vegh Mutual 

Keystone Custodian S-3 


320.54 
318.41 
311.91 
303.42 


Group—Aviation, Elec. 
Group—Steel 
Chemicol Fund 
Aberdeen Fund 


286.63 
282.93 | 
281.69 | 
281.41 


Investment Co. of Amer. 
Founders Mutual Fund 
Franklin—Utilities 
Keystone Custodian K-2 





PHASE | 
Sept. 1953 to July 1956 
Standard & Poor's 500 $201.16 


Forbes Common Stock 
Mutual Fund index $190.64 


Group——Aviation, Elec. 
Keystone Custodian S-3 
Managed Funds—Paper 
Group—Steel 


de Vegh Mutual 

Mass. Investors Growth 
Incorporated Investors 
Keystone Custodian S-4 


T. Rowe Price Growth 
Growth Industry Shares 
United Funds—Science 
Aberdeen Fund 


Group—Petroleum 

Diversified Growth Stock 
» National—Growth Stock 

United—Continental 


Institutional Growth 
Investment Co. of Amer. 
National Investors 
United—Accumulative 





THE SHIFTING SCORE 


Which mutual funds stand out? In part, the answer depends on what kind of market they operate in. 
The fund that shines in one stock market period may do less well in another. Some funds, for ex- 
ample, which rose smartly from 1953 to June 1956 fell behind in the next stage of the bull market. 

st when the market was declining were quite a different group from those 
that performed best when it was going up. Here are the top 20 performers f 


PHASE I! 
Oct. 1957 to Jan. 1960 


Forbes Common Stock 


$283.76 
280.56 
260.75 
258.07 


Keystone Custodian S-4 


Electronics Investment 
Putnam Growth Fund 


Over-the-Counter Secur. 
Value Line Special Sit. 

Diversified Growth Stock 
Dreyfus Fund 


236.25 
231.54 
226.63 
225.20 


222.91 
220.16 
218.54 
217.09 


Fidelity Capital Fund 


Group—Tobacco 


Television-Electronics 
Energy Fund 
National—Growth Stock 
Venture Securities 


215.78 
215.18 
214.78 
211.44 


211.36 
210.99 
210.56 
210.54 


United Funds—Science 
Southern Industries 
Crown Western—Dallas 
Peoples Securities 


Standard a Poor's 500 $147.55 
Mutual Fund Index $152.14 


Managed—Special Invest. 


Nucleonics, Chem. & Elec. 


Managed Funds—Electric 


or each period. 


Average of 1357 
and 1960 declines 


Standard & Poor's 500 $ 88.24 


Forbes Common Stock 
Mutual Fund Index $ 87.70 


$220.90 
218.08 
207.04 
199.99 


$103.73 
102.27 
101.84 
101.70 


Group—Tobacco 
Keystone B-1 
Knickerbocker Growth 
Venture Securities 


198.20 
196.86 
193.88 
191.69 


Franklin—Utilities 
Southern Industries 
Group—Instit. Bond 
Keystone B-3 


101.08 
100.40 
99.52 
99.35 


188.37 
188.09 
184.26 
183.06 


Investors Selective 

Istel Fund 
Over-the-Counter Secur. 
Group—utilities 


99.12 
98.20 
97.55 
97.50 


180.82 
180.58 
178.90 
177.78 


97.42 
96.84 
95.98 
95.94 


Keystone B-2 
Group—Food 
Amer. Business Shores 


Group—General Bond 


177.56 
177.21 
174.39 
172.66 


Group—Railroad Bond 
Composite Bond & Stock 
National—Bond Series 


Noti. i 
f 


95.83 
95.80 
95.39 
Balonced 95.33 
Nation-Wide Securities 95.33 











101.16%; Forses’ Mutual Fund aver- 
age went up 90.64%. In the second 
stage, the S&P average rose 47.55%, 
while the fund average did slightly 
better at 52.14%. 

In both intermediate declines, the 
funds also gave fairly good accounts of 
themselves. On average the S&P 500 
dropped 11.8%, the common stock mu- 
tual funds just 12.3%. During these 
periods, when many individual stocks 
dropped 50%, 60% or even 70% from 
their previous highs, every mutual 
fund holder came through with his 
capital substantially intact. 

Is Average Enough? These are mod- 
est but by no means niggardly ac- 
complishments. But are they good 
enough? Some critics contend that 
in their zealous pursuit of the merely 
average, fund managements are fail- 
ing to earn their keep. During a 
period when such widely held stocks 
as IBM soared 850%, the best any 
mutual fund could do (see table 


above) was to chalk up a gain of 299%. 
So far as income was concerned, 
critics point out, it was the rare fund 
that yielded as much from dividends 
as did the average common stock. 
One reason: management fees and 
operating expenses, which are paid 
out of dividend income. 
Furthermore, there was a certain 
unevenness in fund performance. As 
this same table shows, no single fund 
was able to turn up in the top 20 
group in all periods. De Vegh Mutual 
Fund, for example, ranked highest 
among the diversified general funds 
during the first stages of the bull 
market. But it did relatively poorly 
in the second stage. In the first stage 
of the bull market, industry funds 
specializing in paper, steel, aviation 
were high among the leaders. In the 
second stage, special situations funds 
and growth funds took the lead. And 
when the market declined, of course, 
a different group came to the fore. 


No fund, in other words, has been 
able to keep its owners on easy street 
under all conditions. The best of them 
have had their lean periods. 

Unavoidable Decision. This is not 
surprising. Each fund has a policy 
and personality peculiarly its own. In 
some cases, the policies are more 
flexible than in others. But no matter 
how flexible its policies, a common 
stock fund is always at least partly 
committed to common stocks; a spe- 
cialized fund is committed to its spe- 
cialty; and a balanced fund is always 
partially committed to fixed income 
investments. The moral is plain: in 
buying a mutual fund, as in buying 
a stock, the investor cannot escape 
making a decision as to what kind 
of a stock market he thinks lies ahead. 

This being so, investors would do 
well to study the record carefully be- 
fore they leap into what, by any 
standard, is a fairly expensive kind 
of investment. 





cause FORBES is measurin 





HOW ABOUT THE LOADING CHARGE? 


Figures in FORBES’ Survey do not allow for the bite that the sales commission |(i.e., loading charge) takes out of capital. Why? Simply be- 
management skill and handling money, not investment results as such. Moreover, it would make comparisons 
meaningless to write off a charge of 8°/, or more over short periods. 

There is a very simple way to adjust the figures to take loading charges into account. Multiply FORBES’ figure by the amount of the load- 
ing charge shown for each fund; then move the decimal point two places to the left. That tells you how the loading charge would have pencl- 
ized an actual investment. Example: suppose FORBES' figure shows $110 as the fund's score. The loading charge is 8%. Multiplying $110 by 8 
gives $880; moving the decimal point two places reduces the figure to $8.80. That is the amount by which the loading charge would have cut 
the fund's score. Actual result after deducting the loading charge would thus be $101.20 
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... inthe 
bull 
... in the market's ... when 
Assets bull second the market 
in “Se market's stage! went 
millions first stage! down! 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: ended as: ended as: 


Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 


Forbes average of 10 top stock funds $240.64 $190.64 $152.14 $87.70 


COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Aberdeen Fund $303.42 $217.09 $163.03 $89.06 
Advisers Fund (reorganized | /54) 187.324 161.234 143.73 88.89 
Affiliated Fund cose 208.25 147.86 155.36 92.99 


Leon B. Allen Fund sail 225.38 160.61 165.20 90.37 
American Enterprise (started 9/58) 56 141.704 91.10* 
American Investors Fund (started |/58) me 154.224 92.22* 








American Mutual Fund 251.27 203.27 153.71 86.92 
Associated Fund Trust 176.13 158.34 138.69 88.8) 


Atomic Development (started 12/53) 176.094 147.824 135.75 85.11 


Axe-Houghton Stock Fund 182.74 152.87 146.63 91.31 
Axe Science & Electronics (started 2/55) 154.154 107.434 157.58 92.54 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund 219.60 182.75 145.75 88.23 


Bondstock Corp. 240.00 192.72 170.39 82.84 
Broad Street Investing 220.44 178.73 141.89 90.58 
Bullock Fund 230.23 194.92 139.79 87.87 


California Fund (started | /54) 175.894 161.124 130.45 92.50 


Century Shores Trust 202.02 163.98 152.02 89.34 
Chase Fund of Boston (started 7/58) 157.704 93.28* 





Chemical Fund 311.91 208.79 171.64 87.93 
Colonial Energy 180.34 186.28 126.71 85.24 
Colonial Fund 222.47 193.25 137.56 88.92 


Commonwealth Income (started 10/57) 135.62 96.91* 
Commonwealth Stock Fund 249.39 199.82 146.61 87.61 
Composite Fund . 185.34 151.66 141.73 94.00 





Concord Fund 208.46 179.74 143.51 91.32 
Consumers Investment Fund (started 5/58) 163.432 93.88* 
Corporate Leaders, Series "B" 142.99 150.17 140.25 91.58 





Crown Western 
Dallas Fund (started 2/54) 234.464 173.534 174.39 84.81 
Diversified Income Fund 227.95 182.67 146.85 87.45 
Delaware Fund 212.10 169.16 152.99 87.44 





Delaware Income Fund (started 3/57) 135.48 92.53 
. de Vegh Investing Co. 222.34 181.16 152.65 86.21 
19. d de Vegh Mutual Fund on 330.68 236.25 158.78 85.49 


91.9 R . Diversified Growth Stock Fund ; . 392.82 215.18 193.88 89.15 

268.8 ’ , Dividend Shores .. ete « 206.82 173.95 144.93 89.92 
1.2 J . Dow Theory Investment oe Fund refused to supply figures 

136.0 J - Dreyfus Fund ..... ine 389.45 207.47 191.69 92.08 


Explanation of ratings: “since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; ‘bull market's first stage’ extends 
trom Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1956; “bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; ‘when the market went down” figure is 
on average of performance in the market's two major declines during these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume that all capital gains distributions have been plowed 
back into more stock but that regular dividends have not. All are based on investments af net asset value and do nof allow for the bite that sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would take. 


A Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. 


Forses, aucust 15, 1960 





1960 MUTUAL FUND RATINGS 


How well did they do...? 


... inthe 
bull 
... in the market's ... when 
bull second the market 
market's stage! went 
first stage! down! 


Assets 
Th 
millions return 
charge 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: endedas: ended as: 


Stendard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 
Forbes average of 10 top stock funds $240.64 $190.64 $152.14 $87.70 


Eaton & Howard Stock Fund $214.12 $199.03 $141.89 $88.46 
Electronics Investment (started 5/55) 197.064 104.574 207.04 87.01 
Energy Fund (sturted 10/55) 222.754 180.58 85.94 


Equity Fund 223.91 177.33 149.78 89.87 
Federated Growth Fund (formerly Lexington 

Venture; started 11/55) 181.23. —- 172.45 86.98 
Fidelity Capital Fund (started 12/57) 188.374 97.15* 





Fidelity Fund 232.21 196.95 149.82 86.54 
Financial Industrial Fund 230.19 194.50 150.45 86.03 
Florida Growth Fund (started 2/57) : 146.18 93.58 





Florida Mutual Fund (started | /54) ; 136.73. 140.624 134.68 83.95 
Founders Mutual Fund 282.93 206.31 160.79 88.7! 


Franklin Custodian Funds 
Common Stock Series 278.19 190.97 159.98 89.08 
Utilities Series 281.69 149.73 164.51 101.08 
Fundamental Investors 246.19 202.55 148.65 87.45 


General Capital Corp. 241.68 178.43 160.28 86.90 
General Securities 234.06 172.87 150.74 87.27 


Group Securities 
Capital Growth Fund 199.17 191.18 132.36 84.38 
Common Stock Fund 198.91 169.79 139.37 91.83 


Group Securities Industry Shores 
Automobile 189.42 163.74 161.54 83.29 
Aviation-Electronics-Electrical Equip. 379.54 283.76 159.97 83.83 
Building Be 213.25 207.29 144.74 88.04 


Chemical 218.11 174.15 152.30 86.38 
Food a 173 44 127.46 142.59 96.84 
Industrial Machinery 211.95 204.34 143.01 82.51 


Merchandising 198 68 140.59 155.08 95.01 
Mining 122.02 198.15 111.70 77.18 
Petroleum 160.16 215.78 101.03 81.72 


Railroad Equipment 196.07 183.72 143.52 84.62 
. x Railroad Stock 136.83 163.69 131.59 84.65 
21.0 F 8 Steel € 318.41 258.07 161.09 77.34 


11.3 r # Tobacco 180.03 92.51 184.26 103.73 
0.8 ’ Utilities oe 185.04 131.59 145.61 97.50 
24.5 ; , Growth Industry Shares 331.85 220.16 172.47 88.03 


9.3 ‘ Guardian Mutual Fund 231.19 165.18 154.06 90.89 
775 - J Hamilton Funds (H-C7) 205.08 165.77 148.17 89.08 
11.6 5 ; Imperial Capital Fund (formerly Minnesota Fund) 183.86 141.30 165.87 87.02 


Explanation of ratings: "since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; “bull market's first stage” extends 
trom Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1956; “bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; “when the market went down’ figure is 
an average of performance in the market's two major declines during these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume that all capital gains distributions have been plowed 
back into more stock but that regular dividends have not. All are based on investments at net asset value and do not allow for the bite thot sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would take. 

A Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. 


18 Forses, aucust 15, 1960 





... inthe 
bull 
* ... in the market's ... when 
Assets bull second the market 
* $f y, market's stage! went 
millions first stage! down! 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: ended as: ended as: 


3.30% Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 


‘ 
2.58% Forbes average of 10 top stock funds $240.64 $190.64 $152.14 $87.70 


none Imperial Fund (started 1/59) $iii.71d $106.01* 
5.05% Income Fund of Boston (started 2/55) $111.994 $116.864 129.03 89.16 
4.72 Incorporated Income Fund (started 10/54) 140.004 131.554 130.87 92.18 





1.88 Incorporated Investors 247.26 226.63 153.14 82.15 
Institutional Shares: 

1.86 Growth Fund 246.46 211.36 148.15 86.18 

4.72 Income Fund 160.35 167.85 121.25 86.49 


2.36 Investment Company of America 286.63 210.99 155.24 89.36 
2.74 Investment Trust of Boston 243.79 206.18 145.50 87.35 
0.73 Investors Research (started 4/59) 94.61* 


2.19 Investors Stock Fund 236.06 190.23 155.56 85.97 
1.05 Investors Variable Payment (started 5/57) 160.5! 84.55 


3.12 Istel Fund (started 1/54) 204.88. 160.794 142.32 98.20 
6.47 Kerr Income Fund (started | 1/56) 79.394 102.82 92.32 


Keystone Custodian Funds 
S-1 (high grade) 246.18 152.81 88.15 
S-2 (good grade) 212.43 143.45 89.29 


S-3 (speculative) 326.62 157.46 82.32 
S-4 (low-priced speculative) 385.98 220.90 88.03 


K-! (income) 116.74 121.93 92.97 
K-2 (growth) 281.41 167.76 87.29 


Knickerbocker Fund 136.70 135.99 89.34 
Knickerbocker Growth Fund 232.62 160.0! 101.84 
Lazard Fund (started 7/58) 125.914 90.66* 





Liberty Fund (started 7/56) 120.644 146.91 89.68 
Life Insurance Investors (started 2/55) 126.274 99.264 147.73 91.38 
Life Insurance Stock Fund (started |/55) 149.664 123.974 141.89 92.82 


Managed Funds 
1.79 General Industry Shares 215.24 170.83 158.26 85.87 
0.55 Special Investments (started 9/54) 185.484 114.714 218.08 82.52 


1.39 Electric .. 250.49 152.50 183.06 90.72 
2.60 Metals ... 191.08 208.43 138.89 76.88 
3.38 ‘ , 266.74 260.75 155.80 87.08 


2.87 Petroleum _.. 141.24 189.06 101.19 81.67 
2.49 Transport (started |/54) 128.074 132.074 135.58 82.21 
1.64 Mass. Investors Growth Stock 347.60 231.54 166.62 87.90 


: M@Oa 222 2@ 
nom Boe ahs oe 


2.96 Mass. Investors Trust 242.05 203.48 146.54 87.39 
1.12 Missiles—Jets & Automation (started 8/58) 147.014 89.67* 
3.44 Mutual Income Foundation Fund 221.36 180.85 148.54 88.38 





“oO ~ 


Explanation of ratings: "since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; ‘bull market's first stage” extends 
from Sept. 30, 1953 fo June 30, 1956; “bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; “when the market went down" figure is 
an average of performance in the market's two major declines during these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume that all capital gains distributions have been plowed 
back into more stock but that regular dividends have not. All are based on investments at net asset value and do not allow for the bite thot sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would fake. 

4 Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. + Fund no longer sells new shares; existing shares are traded over-the-counter. 


Forses, aucust 15, 1960 





... in the 
bull 


...in the market's ...when 


Assets 53 bull second the market 
i. “ee 2am market's stage! went 
millions first stage! down! 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: ended as: ended as: 


Stondard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 
Forbes average of 10 top stock funds $240.64 $190.64 $152.14 $87.70 


Mutual Investment Co. of America $221.50 $197.68 $143.35 $85.13 
Mutual Investment Fund 158.14 142.95 129.37 88.95 
Mutual Securities Fund (started 7/58) 118.204 89.89* 





Mutual Trust 190.22 167.01 136.82 88.65 
National Investors 356.88 210.56 171.26 90.93 


National Securities 
Growth Stock Series 337.14 214.78 178.90 85.07 
Stock Series 201.25 190.79 142.86 85.05 
Nelson Fund (started 11/55) 158.134 153.01 92.63 


Northeast Investors Trust 199.07 170.69 137.36 93.96 
Nucleonics, Chem. & Elec. (started 8/56) 168.104 188.09 88.79 
One William Street Fund (started 5/58) 121.294 93.45* 





Oppenheimer Fund (started 5/59) 96.94* 
Over-the-Counter Securities (started 6/56) 210.524 198.20 97.55 
Penn Square Mutual Fund (started | 1/57) 161.274 88.70* 








Peoples Securities (started 12/55) 188.034 172.66 93.13 
Philadelphia Fund 276.57 157.12 88.06 
Pine Street Fund 223.48 141.74 89.78 


Pioneer Fund sa 227.04 151.93 89.30 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund 344.45 162.71 91.90 
Putnam Growth Fund (started 11/57) 199.994 98.87* 





Research Investing (open-end since 6/59) 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Common 255.98 191.46 160.12 87.79 
Selected American Shares 216.88 183.32 147.79 87.46 





Shares in American Industry (started 7/59) 
Edson B. Smith 232.95 170.94 150.77 89.05 








Southwestern Investors (started 2/54) 158.954 126.784 138.16 93.70 
Sovereign Investors 207.58 178.35 144.89 87.89 
State Street Investment 204.16 167.47 141.12 88.45 





Steadman Investment (started 8/57) 155.57 89.73* 
Stein Roe & Farnham Stock (started 7/58) 145.954 94.76* 
Sunrise Fund (started 4/57) 150.78 90.39 








me awe Shares 142.55 89.83 
e 


Television-Electronics Fund 180.82 87.65 
Texas Fund 142.10 91.18 





Townsend U.S. & Internat. (started 7/58)** 144.204 88.07* 


Twentieth Century Investors 
0.69 Growth Investors (started 10/58) 126.634 100.32* 
3.53 Income Investors (started 10/58) 103.434 96.05* 








Explanation of ratings: “since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; “bull market's first stage” extends 
from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1956; "bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; "when the market went down” figure is 
an average of performance in the market's two major declines during these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume thot all capital gains distributions have been plowed 
back into more stock but that regular dividends have not. All are based on investments af net asset value and do not allow for the bite that sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would take. 

A Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. + Fund no longer sells new shares; existing shares are traded over-the-counter. 

** Fund paid Federal toxes which gave stockholders a tax credit of 11.5 cents per shore and allowed them to mark up the cost of each share by 34.5c. 
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... inthe 
bull 
: market's when 
Assets Latest ? bull second the market 
in dividend Bi market's stage! went 
millions Sales @ return first stage! down! 
charge 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: ended as: ended as: 


Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 


Forbes average of 10 top stock funds $240.64 $190.64 $152.14 $87.70 


United Funds 
Accumulative $253.17 $210.54 $144.56 $88.02 
Continental 208.11 211.44 137.02 82.76 


Income Fund 228.25 192.64 145.74 88.46 
Science Fund is 332.80 218.54 177.56 85.89 


Value Line Fund 173.21 145.91 153.57 89.07 
Value Line Income Fund 134.50 139.71 131.70 87.70 


Value Line Special Situations (started 5/56) 161.44: oo 196.86 85.42 
Vanderbilt Mutual Fund (started 5/57) —_— 134.26 87.40 


Venture Securities Fund (started 6/56) 200.51. 177.78 101.70 
Wall Street Investing 201.22 136.84 92.09 


Washington Mutual Investors 261.30 155.10 84.67 
Wellington Equity (started 10/58) —— 119.484 99.38" 


Winfield Growth Industries 239.35 169.63 90.77 
Wisconsin Fund 203.33 147.98 90.00 


BALANCED FUNDS 


Forbes average of 10 top balanced funds $177.53 $157.69 $132.21 $91.04 


American Business Shares 140.80 121.31 128.60 95.98 
Axe-Houghton Fund A 162.28 148.44 131.85 91.50 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 185.23 159.79 138.25 90.06 


Boston Fund 204.61 164.15 133.58 94.23 
Commonwealth Indentures, A&B 183.41 140.87 134.79 94.60 
Commonwealth Investment 176.99 157.35 131.23 91.55 


Composite Bond & Stock Fund 170.18 134.77 136.36 95.80 
Counselors Investment Fund 156.16 151.64 125.53 93.32 
Diversified Investment Fund 173.43 166.10 127.85 90.55 


Dodge & Cox Fund 181.21 154.02 135.58 91.23 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 171.61 158.41 124.68 91.84 
Fiduciary Mutual Investing 195.28 157.42 135.35 93.44 


Franklin Custodian—Income Series 181.64 150.21 144.08 92.11 
General Investors Trust 178.36 158.52 127.04 93.08 
Group Securities—Fully Administered 165.59 144.54 130.84 94.88 


Haydock Fund 188.00 156.52 138.63 92.18 
Income Foundation Fund 201.31 173.26 131.07 91.32 
Institutional Foundation Fund 183.82 164.90 134.26 90.93 


Explanation of ratings: ‘since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; ‘bull market's first stoge’ extends 
from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1956; “bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; ‘when the market went down" figure is 
an average of performance in the market's two major declines during these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume that all capital gains distributions have been plowed 
back into more stock but that regular dividends have not. All are based on investments of net asset value and do not allow for the bite that sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would take. 

A Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. Fund no longer sells new shares; existing shares are traded over-the-counter. 


FORBES, AUGUST 15, 1960 





gov? 


... inthe 
bull 
... inthe market's ... when 
bull second the market 
Assets market's stage! went 
first stage! down! 


Th 
millions 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: ended as: ended as: 


Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 


Forbes average of 10 top balanced funds $177.53 $157.69 $132.21 $91.04 


$1,519.9 Investors Mutual ....... $168.56 $147.39 $132.84 $92.77 
14.2 J Johnston Mutual Fund ... 218.89 160.20 140.81 93.81 


6.0 ‘ : Lexington Income Trust ... 146.81 137.44 125.21 91.39 


77.8 Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund 164.02 141.16 125.14 92.00 
Massachusetts Life Fund 167.56 147.77 128.14 92.77 


Mutual Shores . 189.02 152.49 133.71 92.69 
Nassau Fund (started 10/57) 124.03 99.41* 


National Securities 
Balanced Series 
Dividend Series 


Income Series 


Nation-Wide Securities 
New England Fund . 
Puritan Fund ( 


Geo. Putnam Fund of Boston 
Quarterly Distribution Shares 
Regency Fund (reorganized 6/57) 





Rittenhouse Fund 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund 


Securities Fund 

(formerly Templeton & Liddell} 
Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 
Southern Industries Fund 


Stein Roe & Farnham Balanced Fund 
Sterling Investment Fund 


Wellington Fund 
Whitehall Fund 


FUNDS FOR INVESTING ABROAD 


Axe-Templeton Growth of Canado (started 10/54) 177.002 
Canada General (started 8/54) 134.924 
Canadian Fund . 176.04 


Canadian International Growth (started 9/56) 136.204 
Internationa! Investors (started 8/55) 164.644 
International Resources Fund 237.82 


Explanation of ratings: "since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; “bull market's first stage” extends 
trom Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1956; "bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; “when the market went down’ figure is 
an overage of performance in the market's two major declines during these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume thot all capital gains distributions have been plowed 
back into more stock but that regular dividends have not. All are based on investments af net asset value and do not allow for the bite that sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would take. 

4 Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. Fund no longer sells new shares; existing shares are traded over-the-counter. 

** All dividends automatically ploughed back into the fund. 
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... inthe 
bull 

... inthe market ...when 
Assets bull pus the market 

market's stage! went 

* first stage! down! 

millions return 
charge 


$100 $100 $100 $100 
ended as: ended as: ended as: ended as: 


Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Average $243.77 $201.16 $147.55 $88.24 
Investors Group Canadian (started 5/55) $115,104 $129.20 


Loomis-Sayles of Canada (started 8/59) 
Keystone Fund of Canada (started 10/54) 124.324 149.25 





N.Y. Capital Fund of Canada (started 8/54) 136.504 144.09 
Scudder Fund of Canada (started 6/54) \ 152.134 140.86 
United Funds of Canada (started 6/54) 128.324 127.53 


BONDS & PREFERRED STOCK FUNDS 
Franklin Custodian Funds 
Bond 


; 88.21 
Preferred Stock 110.52 


Group Securities 
General Bond Fund 85.59 
Institutional Bond Fund 85.31 
Railroad Bond Shares 80.87 


Investors Selective Fund 107.75 
Keystone Bond Funds 
B-1 (high grade) 91.69 
B-2 (medium grade) 89.89 


B-3 (low price) 94.93 
B-4 (discount) 101.64 


National Securities 
Bond Series 89.43 
Preferred Stock 114.62 





FIGURES FOR COMPARISON 


American Telephone & Telegraph $173.30 $116.50 $145.53 $102.34 
Bethlehem Steel 389.25 320.00 137.11 81.80 
Columbia Gas System 145.71 120.95 130.65 91.83 


Consolidated Edison 164.38 115.00 142.12 102.30 
du Pont 210.84 212.86 154.84 82.50 
General Electric 378.07 250.00 163.84 88.87 


General Motors 236.56 241.94 139.74 85.95 
Secony Mobil 115.06 178.76 82.38 86.39 


Standard Oil (N.J.) 176.09 248.37 92.54 82.44 
U.S. Steel 457.86 330.00 178.91 78.45 


Explanation of ratings: “since the bull market began" covers the period from Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1960; ‘bull market's first stage’ extends 
trom Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1956; “bull market's second stage” from Oct. 25, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1959; when the market went down” figure is 
on average of performance in the market's two major declinesduring these years—the one which lasted from June 30, 1957 to Oct. 25, 1957; and 
the one which began on Jan. 1, 1960 and extended through April 29, 1960. The ratings assume that all capital gains distribution have been plowed 
back into more stock but thet regular dividends have not. All are based on investments at net asset value and do not allow for the bite thot sales 
(i.e. loading) charges would take. 


A Fund was not operating for full period. * 1960 period only. + Fund no longer sells new shares; existing shares are traded over-the-counter. 
**All dividends automatically ploughed back into the fund. 


Forbes, aucust 15, 1960 





AIRLINES 


WING TO WING 


Merger means salvation from 

bankruptcy for Capital Air- 

lines, opportunity knocking 

for United, which would now 

emerge as the U.S.’ biggest 
air carrier. 


Ir was a well-kept secret. Not until 
Chairman Thomas D. Neelands Jr. of 
Capital Airlines* unfolded the entire 
plan before his board of directors did 
even Capital’s insiders suspect what 
Neelands had in mind. His plan to 
save money-losing Capital from col- 
lapse: sale of the company to Chi- 
cago’s mighty United Air Lines} for 
some $28.8 million in common and 
preferred stock. Observed United’s 
President William A. (“Pat”) Patter- 
son last month: “Just one snap of 
the finger and Capital would have 
been bankrupt.” 

Settling Up. Provided the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and stockholders 
of both carriers approve, the deal 
called for United, second largest do- 
mestic airline ($330-million revenues 
last year), and Capital, fifth largest 
($108.5-million revenues), to merge 
to form the U.S.’ biggest air carrier, 
easily topping the present kingpin 
American Airlines ($378-million reve- 
nues) in dollar volume. 


* Capital Airlines. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price, 649. Price range (1960) : high, 132; low, 
633. Dividend (1959): none. Indicated 1960 
payout: none. Earnings per share (1959): 
da$1.93. Total assets: $73.6 million. Ticker 
symbol: CAR. 


+ United Air Lines. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 3054. Price range (1960): high, 377%; 
low, 2544. Dividend (1959) : 50c plus 6°) stock. 
Indicated 1960 payout: 50c plus stock. Earn- 
ings per share (1959): $3.50. Total assets: 
$394.6 million. Ticker symbol: UAL. 


Considering apital’s desperate 
plight, the deal did something for 
everybody. For British aircraft maker 
Vickers-Armstrongs, which had sued 
to collect $33.8 million owed by Capi- 
tal for its fleet of Viscount turboprops, 
but which had little chance of col- 
lecting, it offered an honorable way 
out: repossession of 15 Viscounts, set- 
tlement of the remaining debt for 
some $17.7 million in United common 
and preferred. For Capital stock- 
holders, faced with the loss of virtually 
everything, it offered one United com- 
mon share for each seven Capital 
shares held. To holders of $12 million 
in Capital debentures would go some 
$7.2 million worth of United common 
stock. 

Southeast Passage. Every deal, of 
course, has two sides, and for United’s 
Pat Patterson, one of the most solid 
operators in the airline business, con- 
trol of beleaguered Capital offers its 
own tangible attractions. Explained 
he early this month: “This really 
opens us up. It gives us new territory 
with very fine potential. It also pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to get 
more balanced utilization out of our 
flight equipment.” 

An east-west carrier with coast-to- 
coast routes, United’s business is con- 
centrated more heavily in the West 
than in the East. Capital’s routes 
would put it into the lucrative east 
coast north-south travel market, in- 
cluding wintertime vacation traffic be- 
tween the northern big cities and 
Florida and New Orleans. One extra 
dividend of the merger would be to 
remove awkward flight restrictions on 
United in Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Washington—restrictions which had 
originally been designed to protect 
Capital. 

Just how profitable Patterson can 





expanded market 


eames Capital Airlines 





THE BIGGEST AIRLINE? 


United Air Lines’ proposed merger deal with Capital Airlines would create the U. S.’ largest 
trunkline carrier, topping even American Airlines in size. The lure for United: o vastly 
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UNITED’S PATTERSON: 
an eleventh hour solution 


expect this combined route network 
to be depends to a great extent upon 
the ultimate decision in a current case 
before the CAB. Not long ago, Capital 
applied to drop service to 24 uneco- 
nomic city stops. Approval would 
vastly improve the Capital system. 
“We are hopeful,” says a Patterson 
aide, “that the application will go 
through.” 

Plane Problems. Though he likes 
Capital’s routes, Patterson is much 
less satisfied with its flight equipment. 
Unlike Capital, United has resolutely 
shunned turboprop equipment, has 
begun to build its fleet around three 
pure-jet liners: the long-range DC-8, 
the medium-range 720, and the short- 
to-medium range Caravelle. Capital, 
however, owns a large fleet of turbo- 
prop Viscounts and an assortment of 
piston-type engines, had also ordered 
Electra turboprops from Lockheed 
and 880 jets from General Dynamics 
(orders which have since been can- 
celled). 

To bring uniformity to the merged 
fleet and thus avoid operational and 
maintenance problems, Patterson plans 
to get rid of most, if not all, of the 
piston planes. For some, such as Capi- 
tal’s Constellations, he is ready to ac- 
cept junk prices. After Vickers takes 
back 15 Viscounts, there will be 41 
remaining which Patterson would like 
to sell but which he will probably 
operate for a time. “But,” says he, 
“we don’t intend to hold on to them 
too long.” 

Long-Distance Flight. From the view- 
point of United’s 25,300 stockholders, 
it appeared that Patterson had nailed 
down a promising long-term pact. 
There may, however, be short-term 
disadvantages. To buy Capital, United 
will issue nearly 430,000 new common* 


*In addition, warrants to purchase 395,000 
United shares are being issued as part 
of the transaction. But since these are pegged 
at prices ten and 15 points higher than 
United’s recent market price, they offer no 
immediate threat of dilution. 
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shares, thus increasing the total out- 
standing by about 108%. It will 
also create a new class of 542% pre- 
ferred which will require dividends 
of about $875,000 annually. 

Patterson expects to get Capital 
quickly into the black, but it is doubt- 
ful whether Capital could earn enough 
in the next year or two to offset the 
preferred dividends and bring pro- 
portionate profits to the new common 
shares. Temporary dilution, there- 
fore, seems likely. 

Much as he likes the deal, United's 
Patterson admits that he has a big 
job ahead putting together the kind 
of airline he wants. Says he candidly: 
“We're not going to do anything 
magical overnight.” 


NATURAL GAS 


WEATHER VANE 


What's ahead for Pacific 
Lighting? Don’t ask Wall 
Street. Better find a good 


meteorologist instead. 





Two MEN who keep a weather eye 
fixed on the thermometer are Chair- 
man Robert W. Miller and President 
Robert A. Hornby, executive chief- 
tains of San Francisco’s Pacific Light- 
ing Corp." And with good reason. 
Their holding company, the U.S.’ 
biggest gas distributor, dominates the 
fast-growing Los Angeles-Southern 
California area, has installed an aver- 
age of 90,000 new meters annually over 
the postwar period and has tripled its 
revenues since 1949. Yet despite such 
expansion, Pacific Lighting’s earnings 
have shown all the stability of a 
weather vane. 

Back in 1958, after the big gas 
dealer had been awarded several 
large rate increases, Miller predicted 
earnings of $3.50 per share for the 
year. Then the weather man had his 
say. “Degree days” (the gas man’s 
index of cold weather) dropped from 
1,576 to 1,327, and Pacific Lighting 
reported only $3.03 per share. The 
next year was even worse. With de- 
gree days running to just 1,117, about 
36% below the average of the past 
20 years, Pacific Lighting’s 1959 earn- 
ings fell to $2.64 per share. 

Cooling-Off Period. Last month, for 
a change, Miller and Hornby had the 
weather on their side. During the 
first half, the degree day index rose 
26.8% to 1,179. Meanwhile, smog 
control legislation in Los Angeles 

*Pacific yay Corp. Traded — 
Recent price: 495. Price ee | (1960) : 

5194; low, 465g. Dividend (1 $2.40. In i 
cated 1960 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share 


(1959): $2.64. Total assets: $809.4 million. 
Ticker symbol: PLT. 
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County gave industrial sales a big 
boost. As a result, for the 12 months 
ended in June Hornby was able to 
report a long-awaited 22% hike in 
earnings to $3.16 per share. “This 
has been,” proclaimed Hornby with 
keen satisfaction, “an unusually good 
year.” 

It may yet wind up being an even 
better one. Currently Pacific Light- 
ing has several rate increase applica- 
tions pending before the California 
Public Utility Commission, and, if it 
gets what it has asked for, its revenues 
would increase by some $27.7 mil- 
lion annually, excluding adjustments 
for higher gas costs. Estimates Horn- 
by: “On present rates, we should 
earn between $3.10 and $3.20 for the 
full year—if we have average 
weather.” 

If Pacific Lighting’s recent expe- 
rience means anything that is, at best, 
a highly conditioned estimate. The 
weather in its service area is either 
good or bad: it is never “average.” 


MONEY MARKETS 





CAN CORPORATES 
CATCH UP? 


In their sharp rise, Treasury 
bonds have left corporate 
bonds eating the dust. Are 
the corporates about to catch 


up? 


Even in this transient world, few 
things are more changeable than 
money market psychology. As re- 
cently as last January, many US. 
Treasury issues were yielding 5% or 
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more, a subsidiary of AT&T had to pay 
as high as 5.21% to borrow, and bank- 
ers were sagely warning that interest 
rates would probably go higher before 
they went lower. 

But the government bond market 
suddenly turned around. Yields 
nose-dived from the 5% level to 3.5% 
or so. Dealers who had been afraid 
to carry even normal bond invento- 
ries in February now were talking 
happily of a bull market in bonds 
With their roles reversed, it was the 
stock brokers who were crying poor 
mouth. 

No segment of the bond market 
was more optimistic last month than 
the dealers in corporate bonds. The 
jet-powered rally in governments 
had left corporate bonds somewhat 
behind (see chart). The spread be- 
tween interest yields on corporate 
and governments had widened from 
a normal 0.3% or 0.4% to as much as 
0.7%. Nearly every Treasury issue 
was now yielding considerably less 
than 4% to maturity. But the mar- 
ket was crammed with topnotch cor- 
porate issues yielding from 4.60%- 
4.849. Obviously, corporatés and 
Treasuries were out of line. Said one 
bond specialist last month: “This 
can’t last. Either the price of govern- 
ments will have to go down or the 
corporates will have to go up.” 

The consensus among the bondmen 
last month was that the corporate 
bonds would go up rather than that 
the Treasuries would go down. One 
point which particularly cheered the 
bondmen was the prospect of a rela- 
tively light “calendar” of new bond 
offerings for the balance of 1960. As 
of early August, only three good- 
sized corporate issues were in the 
offing for the next few months: Re- 
public Steel’s $125-million debenture 
issue; General Motors Acceptance 
Corp.’s $150-million debenture issue; 
and AT&T’s $250-million bond issue. 

This would mean, of course, that 
corporate and institutional money 
looking for profitable fixed income 
investment would have to go into 
outstanding issues, which would tend 
to bid up their prices.* It would also 
probably mean that even a limited 
amount of switching from govern- 
ments would exert powerful leverage 
on corporate bond prices. 

The money market being what it 
is, much of this optimism could van- 
ish overnight. But as things stood 
last month, it looked as though a 
sellers’ market was ahead for corpo- 
rate bonds for a change. 

*But such a rally would not be as profit- 
able for speculators as the rally in govern- 
ments. Whereas Treasury bonds can be pur- 
chased on 5% margin, most banks require 
20% for corporate bonds. Hence the corpo- 
rates lack the leverage that can make even a 


small rise in government bond prices highly 
profitable. 
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SOAP & COSMETICS 


FIRST AGAIN 


With this month’s coup with 
Crest, Procter & Gamble 
again confirmed its habit of 
scoring merchandising firsts. 





Bic aggressive Procter & Gamble 
Co.* has a habit of getting the jump 
on its competition. Smart merchandis- 
ing made it far and away the largest 
seller of soap (Ivory, Camay, Duz) 
with over half the market. Heads-up 
brand promotion and timing gave it 
an early lead in detergents (with 
Tide, Cheer and Joy) that rival Col- 
gate-Palmolive has never broken. In 
vegetable shortenings (Crisco) it has 
long been the undisputed leader. 

The Big Break. This month it appar- 
ently did it again—this time in tooth- 
paste, a field in which Colgate-Palm- 
olive has long carried the laurels. Ina 
stunning announcement, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association gave P&G’s 
fluoridated Crest toothpaste an un- 
precedented endorsement. Crest, re- 
ported the ADA, “has been shown to 
be an effective anti-caries [i.e., de- 
cay-inhibiting] dentifrice .. .” 

That, to be sure, was a far cry 
from the P&G ad claims for Crest 
(e.g., “Look, Mom—no cavities!”) 
which had drawn ADA fire only two 
years ago as “both a gross exaggera- 
tion and a misleading distortion.” But, 
dentifrice makers fear, it may be quite 
enough for P&G to make plenty of 
sales hay from. For while P&G has 
no monopoly on fluoride toothpaste, it 
does have an exclusive license from 
the Indiana University Foundation to 
use the special stannous fluoride 
formula used in Crest that won ADA 
endorsement. At best, it is likely to 
take rival toothpaste makers years to 
develop an equivalent formula and to 
complete the clinical studies necessary 
to get ADA approval. 

Understandably P&G is reported 
ready to push hard to cash in on its 
breakthrough. As of now, Crest has 
some 10%-12% of the $235-million 
dentifrice market, vs. 20% for P&G’s 
own Gleem and about 35% for Col- 
gate’s Colgate brand. Ad agency ru- 
mors suggest a big boost in the Crest 
ad budget from last year’s $4 million 
plus to as high as $20 million—more 
than P&G spent to introduce the prod- 
uct five years ago. 

Soft Sell. P&G’s push cannot be un- 
restrained. As a condition for using 
the ADA endorsement, it agreed to 

*Procter & Gamble Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 129. Price range (1960): high, 
129; low, 8134. Dividend (fiscal 1959): $2.10. 
Indicated fiscal 1960 payout: $2.60. Earnings 


per share (fiscal 1959): $3.95. Total assets: 
$860.5 million. Ticker symbol: PG 
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PACKAGING CREST TOOTHPASTE: 


a possible sales booster in a new seal of approval 


clear its Crest campaign with the as- 
sociation, which means a soft-sell ap- 
proach. But, competitors seemed to 
fear early this month, that may well 
be all Crest will need to be a big 
winner. For the ADA endorsement 
almost speaks for itself. 


INSURANCE 


TURNING POINT 


What tender-hearted jurors 

have taken away from Con- 

tinental Insurance, hard- 

headed state insurance com- 

missioners have finally re- 
stored. 


In recent years, 58-year-old Chair- 
man J. (for John) Victor Herd of 
Continental Insurance Co.* has had 
particular reason to shudder at the 
sight of an ambulance hurrying from 
the scene of an auto accident. For 
awards made by sympathetic juries 
to these victims have played a lead- 
ing role in keeping the underwriting 
of the America Fore Loyalty insur- 
ance group—of which Continental is 
parent company—in the red since 
1956. But now, if Herd happens upon 
such scenes, his emotion should be 
just simple human compassion. 

For, said Herd last month, auto 
insurance rates in most parts of the 
country are now high enough to 
cover claims. Thus American Fore 
Loyalty, the U.S.’ largest group of fire 
and casualty insurance companies, 

*Continental Insurance Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 5334. Price range (1960): high, 
56145. low, 4434. Dividend (1959): $2 plus 10% 
stock. Indicated 1960 payout: $2. Earnings per 


share (1959): 82c. Total assets: $1,588 million 
Ticker symbol: CIS. 


should make its first underwriting 
profit in five years. Barring exception- 
al losses, said he, the Continental 
companies should “earn ‘an operating 
income between $4 and $5 per share” 
in 1960, a huge increase from last 
year’s 82c. 

Ups and Downs. What's behind this 
tremendous improvement? Gradu- 
ally, state insurance commissioners 
have agreed to raise the rates that 
the companies can charge so they are 
more in line with the award procliv- 
ities of tender-hearted juries. 

At the same time investment in- 
come has been proven increasingly 
profitable. The Continental group’s 
earnings from this source grew from 
$1.74 per share in 1949 to $3.45 in 
1959. 

Investment income has always been 
a resilient cushion against the im- 
pact of underwriting losses, even en- 
abling the company to make a small 
profit in some bad years: in the face 
of an underwriting deficit of $2.63 
per share in 1959, the company man- 
aged to show a profit of 82c. 

Now, with underwriting on the up- 
swing and investment income still 
high, prospects are good indeed. Ex- 
plains President Nicholas Dekker: 
“Barring exceptional losses from 
hurricanes and wind storms, under- 
writing should be in the black this 
year. Moreover, investment income 
rose 9% in the first half of the year, 
and this increase may be maintained 
for the full year.” Thus, Continen- 
tal’s combined earnings may well 
rise above $5.30 per share (including 
part of the increase in unearned pre- 
miums) vs. $1.78 last year. For the 
future, says Herd: “Next year’s earn- 
ings should reflect even greater im- 
provement.” 
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Anaconda’s 


Ne AES SIAN 


analyzes copper ores more efficiently 


The unique application of the X-Ray Quantrol*, now 
in use at Anaconda, Montana, can sample and assay 
copper values in approximately two minutes. By con- 
trast, previous methods took anywhere from 2 hours 
to 2 days. As a result of this important speed-up, 
it is now possible to obtain far more reliable data, 
contributing to improved extraction of metal values 
from the ore. 

The Process Control System developed by Ana- 
conda, is one of many ways by which the Company 
constantly improves quality and expands basic know]l- 
edge about nonferrous metals. For another example, 
look to The American Brass Company, a 100% 
owned subsidiary of Anaconda. The Brass Company 
has recently broken ground for a $1,500,000 research 
center in Waterbury, Connecticut. Facilities will 


include metallurgical, corrosion and chemical labo- 
ratories in addition to equipment for experimental] 
production. This opens the way to new, significant 
advances in the area of product development. 

All along the line, through extensive mineral ex- 
ploration and geological investigations, as well as 
through laboratory research, Anaconda keeps pace 
with industry’s ever-changing requirements. As new 
applications for nonferrous metals multiply, so does 
the need for a constant and dependable supply. 

Through Anaconda, these demands are met not 
only in quantitative terms, but qualitative as well, 
with a continuing supply of copper, brass and bronze 
precisely suited to specific product requirements, in- 
cluding those in the minds of men as well as those on 
the board and in production. 


*Quantrol is an Applied Research Laboratories trademark. 
60184 A 


AnaconnA 


SUBSIDIARIES OF ANACONDA MANUFACTURE: COPPER AN 

WIRES AND CABLES; ALUMINUM FOIL, SHEET, ROD AND BARS, ST 
AND EXTRUDED SHAPES; COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE SHEET, PL 
FORGINGS AND EXTRUSIONS; FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE AND TUBING 
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es “World's largest distributor of electronic components.” 


rm 


OMrattonals save us $55,140 per year... 


return 104% annually on our investment!” 


“A growing business requires that 
the accounting system keep pace 
with its growth. For this reason all 
of our accounting— Payroll, Ac- 
counts Payable, Accounts Receiv- 
able, General Ledger, Time Payment 
Accounts, Check Writing, Remit- 
tance Control, etc.—is performed on 
National machines. 

“Our highly versatile National 
machines save us $55,140 per year, 
returning 104% annually on our 
investment. They have simplified 
accounting procedures and have 


—ALLIED RADIO CORP., Chicago, Ili. 


permitted rapid increases in the vol- 
ume of paperwork. 

“The many benefits accruing from 
our National System can best be 
summarized by saying that National 
machines are the solid foundation 
upon which our accounting depart- 
ment functions.” 


COAL 


A. D. Davis, President 
Allied Radio Corp. 


In any business, National machines will pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as an- 


nual profit. Your nearby National man will show how much you can save. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ALLIED ... Electronics supplier 


to American industry. 


The above illustrated catalogue is 
the key to the world’s largest and 
most complete stocks of electronic 
components. At Allied, the standard 
products of over 600 electronic parts 
and equipment suppliers have been 
brought together under one roof. 
Millions of dollars in balanced in- 
ventories, consisting of thousands 
upon thousands of separate stock 
items, are maintained constantly by 
a corps of procurement specialists. 
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COLD ROLLING ALUMINUM: 
an old problem was still around 


ALUMINUM 


TOO MUCH, 
TOO SOON 


Don’t take those aluminum 
price boosts last month too 
seriously. The industry is 
still wallowing in over- 


capacity. 


Tue U.S. aluminum industry, which 
has added 693,000 tons of capacity in 
the last three and one-half years, was 
idling along last month in low gear. 
No less than 384,000 tons of capacity, 
or a good 16% of the industry’s 2.4 
million tons of capability, was out of 
action, according to the authoritative 
estimate of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’s President Frank Magee. 

The Burden. As the U.S.’ Big Three 
aluminum producers added up oper- 
ating results for 1960's first half last 
month, their reports spelled out the 
varying consequences. Hardest hit of 
the lot was big Reynolds Metals, the 
No. Two producer, whose earnings 
fell a thumping 36% (to $13.2 mil- 
lion) on a 9.8% drop in sales (to $216.1 
million). Least affected was Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical, whose net 
dropped 11.4% (to $11.7 million) on 
a 3% decline in revenues (to $214.3 
million). Big Alcoa, the industry’s 
giant, actually had boosted sales 
slightly (up 4.2% to $443 million), 
but net fell 24.9% (to $21.7 million). 

The shocker was the second-quarter 
performances of all three. Alcoa’s 
second-quarter net fell 49.9%, Kaiser’s 
51%, Reynolds’ 36.2%. 

After the first jolt, news and rumor 
seemed to take some of the sting out 
of these blows to stockholders’ hopes. 
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r—— EARNINGS ON TAP——— 


Alcoa announced price boosts on some 
types of aluminum (but not on pri- 
mary metal, which stayed fixed at 
26 cents a pound) and rumor had it 
that Reynolds Metals had sewed up 
Minute Maid’s canning business for 
prompt conversion to aluminum from 
tinplate. 

Actually, the round of price in- 
creases meant little—such raises 
merely compensated for higher wages 
under recent labor contracts. But the 
news from Reynolds at least was 
promising. Said President Richard 
Reynolds: “We are especially encour- 
aged by our breakthrough in cans. 
We have recently received an order 
for parts of 50 million cans.” Promised 
he: “That will show up in our sales 
for the last half of the year.” 

The Reprieve. For the industry as a 
whole, however, the prospects were 
not exactly bright. With another 220,- 
000 tons capacity now abuilding, the 
industry’s overcapacity problem was 
likely to be with it for some time to 
come. Where the trade had once 
talked of the possibility of achieving 
a supply and demand balance this year 
or next, aluminum men now talk 
hopefully of reaching that happy state 
in 1964—perhaps. 


BREWERS 


THE THIRSTY 
GENERATION 


Beer, statisticians say, is a 

young people’s drink. So 

more young’uns—more sales 
—more profit. 


Tuirsty Americans postwar quaffed 
down all they could get of their favor- 
ite brews. Then they switched to 
other more sophisticated potions as 


Now that the thirstiest generation 
has turned the tide that had been 
reducing per capita beer con- 
sumption, the beer barons are 
again showing a higher head on 
earnings. The pattern: moderately 
rising sales, substantially higher 
ope A sampler of 1960's first- 
alf reports: 


— First-Half Gains— 
Sales Earnings 
Anheuser-Busch 11.3% 


Falstaff 5.6 


26.3% 
14.8 
126.5 
Drewrys 0.5 77 


Pabst 4.6 











STORING BEER CASKS: 
new profits from the young set 


the average citizen matured physi- 
cally and economically. Ever since, 
the barons of the profit-poor brewing 
industry have been talking hopefully 
of the day when the bumper postwar 
baby crop would mature into beer 
drinkers. For, the statisticians told 
them, beer is a young people’s drink. 
Accounting for the greatest per capita 
consumption of beer: the 18-45 age 
group, with the thirstiest segment of 
all at the youthful end. 

Judging by the earnings reports 
flowing from the brewers’ taps last 
month, the new generation is per- 
forming right on schedule. After 
steadily shrinking, the beer-prone age 
group is again expanding as the war- 
time baby crop reaches maturity, and 
the brewers are enjoying the benefits 
(see table). 

Up & coming Falstaff Brewing, 
whose continual expansion has kept 
its fortunes well above the average of 
its rivals, nicely converted a 5.6% 
sales gain (to $56.8 million) in 1960's 
first half into a 14.8% increase in net 
(to $3 million). 

Even Pabst Brewing, whose earn- 
ings have long lacked a good head, at 
last seemed to be learning some of 
the knack. On sales up 4.6%, its earn- 
ings more than doubled (up 126.5%) 
to $1.1 million—still a lowly return 
from a company selling at a $150-mil- 
lion annual rate. And Anheuser- 
Busch, whose notable comeback has 
returned it to No. One position in 
beer sales, was visibly enlarging its 
gains. On sales up 11.3% to $157.4 
million, its earnings rose a handsome 
26.3% to $7.8 million. 

In short, the brewers have ample 
reason these days to love those young 
people—the generation that is first 
in thirst. 
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ELECTRICAL SUBSTATION AND TRANSMISSION LINES: 


UTILITIES 


SHORT CIRCUIT 


With Florida Power & Light 
in regulatory trouble, Wall 
Street is making a cold re- 
appraisal of “growth utility” 
companies. 


Eary last month one of Wall Street's 
top utility experts, Bache & Co.’s 
scholarly Charles Tatham, shined up 
his musket and fired a shot heard 
around the Canyon. Tatham is a 
“traditionalist,” one of those analysts 
who believe that safety and high yield 
are the best criteria for judging a 
utility stock. In a specially prepared 
study, Tatham took as his target the 
so-called “growth utility” companies 
—outfits which have hiked their earn- 
ings very swiftly through fast-paced 
market expansion and favorable regu- 
lation.* 

“Some people,’ explained Tatham, 
“say that growth utilities should not 
be considered utilities at all. That 
assumes current regulatory conditions 
will continue. I just don’t think such 
an assumption is safe.” 

The Prophet. By month’s end, Tath- 
am’s observation had proved to be 
prophetic. In Tallahassee, Fla., the 
Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission announced that it had 
started an investigation of Chairman 
McGregor Smith’s Florida Power & 
Light Co., recently one of the most 
popular of all growth utilities. The 
commission’s objective: to find out 
whether it should cut the company’s 
current 8% rate of return. 

The news was a severe jolt to Wall 


*Among them: Atlantic City Electric, 
Central & South West, Delaware Power & 
Light, Duke Power, Florida Power, Florida 
Power & Light, Gulf States Utilities, Houston 
Lighting, Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Southern 
Co., Tampa Electric, Texas Utilities and Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power. 
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a new look at a “new era” standard 


Street’s “new era”-minded enthusi- 
asts who have been touting growth 
utilities repeatedly since 1957. Only 
a few weeks before the Florida up- 
heaval one such enthusiast had bluntly 
remarked: “I think Florida Power & 
Light is just as good [i.e., has as much 
growth promise] as Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing.” 

A Local Affair. However uncomfort- 
able their present position, the new 
era utility analysts had nevertheless 
made an important point: that those 
utilities which are regularly able to 
increase their earnings at a fast pace 
deserve to be treated as a group apart, 
even if they are not immune to regu- 
latory restraints. 

What’s more, these analysts warn 
against reading too much into the 
Florida Power & Light situation. 
“Regulation,” explains one such Wall 
Streeter, “is still a state and local 
affair. What affects Florida Power & 
Light may have implications for other 
growth utilities in that state, but it 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
regulatory situation in Texas, Cali- 
fornia and other such states.” 


REVERE’S KENNEDY: 
he’s interested in another Ormet 


METALS 


TWICE EAGER 


“No regrets,” says Revere’s 

boss about his Ormet invest- 

ment. In fact, he is eager to 
do it again. 


Tue very first year James M. Kennedy 
got going in the aluminum business 
it cost him $10 million. That was 1958, 
the year Ormet Corp., his joint ven- 
ture with Olin Mathieson, got into 
operation. The next year he broke 
even, though it will take both part- 
ners years to pay off the $201 million 
in debt they shouldered to put up 
Ormet’s huge $245-million primary 
aluminum complex. 

Kennedy is chairman of Revere 
Copper & Brass Co.,* and he well 
knows that many of his 6,434 stock- 
holders think that Revere was burned 
in the deal: Ormet’s productive ca- 
pacity came in just when the industry 
was switching from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market. But once burned, if 
burned he was, Kennedy is twice 
eager. Said he last month: “As soon 
as we get the worst of the Ormet debt 
off our backs, we probably will start 
another aluminum complex just like 
it.” By October, added he, Ormet will 
have cut to $60 million the $100 million 
bank loan which made up half of its 
original debt. 

“Certainly,” Kennedy concedes, “we 
had our heartaches getting started.” 
Ormet losses cost Revere $1.90 a share 
in 1958, reducing net to a mere 94c a 
share. But Kennedy is not at all in- 
clined to write Ormet off as a mistake. 
Right now, Revere is earning about $3 
million a year before taxes from Or- 
met, and by the fall of 1963, Kennedy 
says, it will be producing earnings at 
the rate of $10 million a year. 

To be sure, the debt burden is 
heavy. But, notes Kennedy, when the 
last cent of debt is paid off in 1984, 
Ormet will own a 180,000-ton capacity 
reduction plant at Hannibal, Ohio, a 
two-thirds interest in the Kammer 
power station at Cresap, W. Va., and 
a 345,000-ton alumina refinery at 
Burnside, La. Revere’s total net in- 
vestment for its share in Ormet: 
$8 million. Says Kennedy: “That is 
all Ormet will mean on our books, yet 
we should be getting $10 million a 
year from it.” Adds he: “Sure, I am 
interested in starting another Ormet. 
Where else can we get that kind of 
return on our money?” 


*Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 39. Price range (1960): high, 
5014; low, 3742. Dividend (1959): $1.25. Indi- 
cated 1960 yout: $2. Earnings r share 
(1959) : 3.7. Total assets: $135.9 million. 
Ticker symbol: RVB. 
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INDUSTRIAL GOODS 


CARBORUNDUM’S 
LONG GRIND 


Polishing up and trueing 

Carborundum Co.'s ragged 

fortunes has taken plenty of 
grit—and money. 





In its heyday, famed Carborundum 
Co.’s* name was practically synony- 
mous with abrasives, and it had the 
nation’s grinding wheel and sheet 
business virtually all to itself. Suc- 
cess made the proud old company 
complacent—and vulnerable. So much 
so that after the war it woke up to 
find itself playing second fiddle to an 
upstart rival: Massachusetts’ aggres- 
sive, closely held Norton Co. 

The Awful Truth. Now Carborundum 
is a Mellon company (44% controlled 
by the Pittsburgh clan), and the Mel- 
lons turn a cold eye on failure. What 
the dispassionate Mellon eye revealed 
was trouble, serious trouble. From 
front office to factory floor, Carbo- 
rundum was as antiquated as the 
horse-drawn trolley. Plant machinery 
and methods were decades out-of- 
date. Management, faithful to time- 
honored ways, was hopelessly old- 
fashioned. Labor, in an era of auto- 
mation, clung to a ruinously costly 
piecework system. 

The awful truth became all too clear 
in 1949 when Carborundum’s net fell 
to a puny $1.6 million—less than 3.8 
cents on the sales dollar. Korean war 


*Carborundum Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 44. Price range (1960): high, 4974; low, 
4144. Dividend (1 ): $1.60. Indicated 1960 
payout: $1.60. Earnings r share (1959): 
$4.02. Total assets: $99.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: CBO. 


needs postponed the reckoning, boost- 
ing sales 84.8% in two years (to $78.5 
million) and hiking net profit four- 
fold (to $6.5 million). But by 1952, 
it was clear that the company needed 
help, and needed it badly. 

Rough Stuff. The man the Mellons 
picked to take the rough edges off 
Carborundum and restore its for- 
tunes was a rough, tough article in 
his own right: ex-Army Engineer 
Clinton F. Robinson, a retired major 
general. 

He lost no time putting his own, 
and everybody else’s, nose to the 
grindstone. One by one he ripped out 
Carborundum’s antiquated machines, 
replaced them with high-speed auto- 
matic equipment. In his big grinding 
wheel division, which was losing 
money at the rate of $330,000 a month, 
he realized that high-speed gear 
would be a waste of money as long 
as the hallowed piecework labor con- 
tract remained in effect. So he bluntly 
threatened to shut down his Niagara 
Falls (N.Y.) plant and build a new 
one in Ohio if he could not win re- 
forms in a new labor contract. “The 
greatest mistake you could make,” he 
told a union rally, “is to assume I am 
bluffing.” He won. 

In 1956-57 alone, Robinson spent 
over $21.4 million. Carborundum, a 
cash-rich company (normal mid- 
1950’s current ratio: over 4.5 to 1), 
fortunately had it to spend. But 
Robinson was not minded to deplete 
his outfit’s working capital. Between 
1955 and 1957, he tripled Carborun- 
dum’s long-term debt to $21.4 million 
(it is now down to $18 million). He 
also bore down hard to beef up the 
big abrasive maker’s lucrative over- 
seas operations, now has nine plants 
abroad, dividends and technical fees 


COATED ABRASIVES ASSEMBLY LINE: 
a nose to the grindstone brings a sparkle to profits 
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from which accounted for 32.6% of 
Carborundum’s first-half net. 

Polished Performance. The payoff has 
been startling. Last year net rose 
85.3% to $7.04 million. It was the first 
time Carborundum had bested its 
Korean war profits although mild 
dilution held net per share to $4.02 
last year, below 1950's all-time record 
$4.43 a share. 

On the heels of that, Robinson ex- 
tended his gains in this year's first 
half, when many another capital goods 
maker’s fortunes were languishing. 
On a 2.5% increase in. sales (to $59.9 
million), net rose a sparkling 16.6% to 
$4.3 million. 

Actually, probably all of this year’s 
gains stem from Carborundum’s prof- 
itable operations abroad. Dividends 
and fees remitted from abroad better 
than doubled in the first half. Net 
from domestic operation, by all evi- 
dences, remained on a plateau. 

Grinding Away. But Robinson has 
his own answer for that too. This 
month he will put into operation the 
industry’s most highly automated 
grinding wheel plant, and he is still 
spending. This year Carborundum’s 
capital spending will hit $9 million 


CANDY 


BY GUM! 


Where in the chewing gum 

business is the candy coating 

thickest? The smart nickel 
bets on American Chicle. 


AVERAGE citizens are wont to think 
of Chicago’s famed Wm. Wrigley J: 
Co. (Juicy Fruit, Spearmint) as the 
chewing gum maker. And so it is in 
one respect: Wrigley probably com- 
mands a good 40% of the U.S.’ chew- 
ing gum market, doing nearly half 
again as much business as its next- 
largest rival, New York’s American 
Chicle Co.* (Chiclets, Dentyne). 
Sweetest Satisfier. Yet last month 
came a renewed reminder that Wrig- 
ley is far from being the kingpin of 
the chewing gum business in one 
most vital respect: profitability. That 
honor, as last month’s reports from 
both companies made clear, belongs 
by a wide margin to resilient Ameri- 
can Chicle. In 1960's first half, 
Chicle, with about two thirds Wrig- 
ley’s sales, actually banked a larger 
profit. The score: a $4.8-million net 
for Chicle, $4.7 million for Wrigley. 


*American Chicle Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 6314. Price range (1960): high, 
66; low, 4644. Dividend (1959): $2. Indicated 
1960 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1959) 
$3.21. Total assets: $54 million. Ticker symbol: 

CJ 





NEW BOOK explaining: 


INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Treasure Chest Land 


the UTAH, IDAHO, 
COLORADO, WYO- MET 
POWER 








MING area so rich 
in natural resources. 
Write for FREE COPY 6 LIGHT 
Box 899, Dept. N C 0 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah . 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 








CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


A'r% 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California’s oldest, 
one of the nation’s largest savings 
and loan associations 

- & 

In 75 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend, nor have its doors ever been 
closed on a business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds placed by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 150 Million Dollars 


Founded 1885 


Convenient postage-free mail service 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California. 
Name:.... 


Address: ............. 


City: 


That was not at all the case just 


| five years ago when Wrigley was 
| clearing nearly 13.5 cents on the sales 
| dollar after taxes, American Chicle 
| less than 12c. 


Since then, however, 
American Chicle has galloped while 
Wrigley has trotted. While Wrigley’s 
sales have risen 7.5% (to $92.6 mil- 
lion last year), Chicle’s have risen 
15.6% (to $68.7 million). Over the 


| same period, Wrigley’s net dropped 


13%, Chicle’s rose 53%. 

These trends have produced conse- 
quences which Wrigley’s President 
Philip K. Wrigley, and his stock- 
holders, might well chew thought- 
fully on. Where Wrigley last year 
earned 10.9c after taxes on the sales 
dollar, American Chicle earned 13.4c. 
On its stockholders’ equity Wrigley 
netted 13%, American Chicle 21.3%. 
And leverage had nothing to do with 
it; neither company owes a penny in 
long-term debt. 

What American Chicle, under 
Chairman Philip L. Becker, did to 
turn the trick was to face up to two 
hard facts about the chewing gum 
market: it has been growing no 
faster than the population, and (until 
this year) the basic price had not 
changed in 30 years. Seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, Chicle 
came up with premium-priced prod- 
ucts with a thicker coating of profit: 
Clorets, a chlorophyl gum and mint; 
Rolaids, a stomach acid neutralizer. 
Smartly promoted, they performed as 
predicted. 

Something to Chew On. More re- 
cently, laggard Wrigley too seems to 
have seen the light. Two recent 
products: PKs; a pellet gum, and a 
new line of dietetic mints and can- 
dies. At the risk of penalizing im- 
mediate earnings, Wrigley last year 
boosted its advertising and promo- 
tional budget substantially. Ameri- 
can Chicle’s Becker, however, also 
has some new items for his line: 
Certs, a candy mint, and Dentyne in 
spearmint-flavored form. 


AMERICAN CHICLE’S BECKER: 


an expanded product line pays off 


In short, the news last month added 
up to just this: relative size notwith- 
standing, it is American Chicle’s 
Becker, not Wrigley’s Wrigley, who 
now offers the tastiest treat to stock- 
holders at the chewing gum counter. 


DENTAL EQUIPMENT 


OTHER PEOPLE’S 
AGONIES 


Your toothache is the Ritter 
Co.’s profit—and it’s a grow- 
ing one. 





THERE is nothing sadistic about the 
men who boss modest-sized ($27.2- 
million sales last year) Ritter Co.,* the 
U.S.’ largest maker of dental equip- 
ment. Just the same, if Americans’ 
teeth did not ache and decay, there 
would be little to celebrate in Roch- 
ester, New York’s Ritter Park. For 
dental and medical equipment ac- 
count for 98% of the company’s sales. 
Fortunately—for Ritter—cavities are 
a universal fact of life, and more 
Americans these days can afford 
proper dental attention than ever be- 
fore. So prevalent, in fact, is the 
Great American Toothache that little 
Ritter’s sales and earnings keep scor- 
ing steady advances. 

If last month’s showing is any evi- 
dence, indeed, there is no stopping 
Ritter. Even though its second half 
is traditionally better than its first, 
Ritter piled up a handsome 19.5% 
sales gain in 1960's first six months 
(for a total of $15.1 million in bill- 
ings), boosted earnings a whopping 
77% to $921,000. 

One big element in the Ritter magic 
is the spell it casts over new dental 
school graduates. So strong is it that 
no rival equipper has ever had much 
of a look-in at this trade. Another is 
its talent for persuading established 
dentists to exchange their old equip- 
ment for gleaming new up-to-the- 
minute equipment islands in their 
“operatories.” 

And in case more magic is needed 
to keep sales booming, Ritter recently 
brought to market another promising 
new gadget: Audiac, a patient-con- 
trolled device which deadens the pain 
of dentistry on demand with soothing 
earphoned infusions of music and a 
comforting noise described as reminis- 
cent of “the rolling of ocean surf.” On 
some 90% of pain-convulsed patients, 
it is said to work fine. 


*Ritter Co., Inc. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 4414. Price range a: high, 5244; 
Ow, 2854. 4 (1959): 80c. ndicated 
1960 payout: 80c. rnings per share (1959): 
= _ eg assets: wei million. Ticker sym- 
o 
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AUTOS 


WHO’S WORRIED? 


Not American Motors’ apos- 

tle of optimism George Rom- 

ney, who expects the best 

and is prepared for the 
worst. 


“PEOPLE worry too much about us,” 
complained George Romney, presi- | 


dent of American Motors Corp.,* last 


fortnight. “A year ago, they were | 
worried when the Big Three brought | 


out their new compact cars. We said 
then that it would stimulate the mar- 
ket in compacts and help our Rambler 
line move ahead. That’s just what 
happened.” 

Probably Premature. Right now the 
unasked-for worry “people” are lav- 
ishing on American Motors—and 
thereby rousing Romney’s ire—is of 
another kind. The question in es- 
sence: Has American passed its peak 
in profits? Source of the worry: 
American’s report for the nine months 
ended in June, a period in which sales 


rose 25.6% to $865 million but net 


profit fell 12% to $43.7 million. 


Any such misgivings are probably | 


premature. American, which seems 
headed for its first billion-dollar sales 
year, has widened its share of U.S. 
auto production from 6.8% to 7.5% in 
the past year (Romney’s target for 
1960: a flat 8%). In its June quarter, 
American Motors boosted its earnings 
6.4% (on a 16.6% increase in sales)— 
the only such profit improvement 
among the automakers. The real rea- 
son for the earlier turndown in 
profits: the $12.5 million in premiums 
American Motors’ boss had paid for 
steel during the strike, needlessly as 
it turned out. To put it bluntly, Rom- 
ney was taken. 

Always the Optimist. If Automaker 
Romney ever has worries, he is not 
a man to admit it. Boundless in his 
evangelical fervor, he is an apostle of 
optimism and the compact car—an- 
noyingly so to other automakers. “We 
have,” he says, “been through three 
campaigns—survival, opportunity and 
counterattack.” Bugles he grandly: 
“The next campaign is for leadership.” 

American’s survival, and Romney’s 
ability to capitalize on opportunity, are 
matters of record. In its counterattack 
to the threat posed by Big Three com- 


pact cars, American has so far ably 


held its own, although a new round is 


coming up this fall when GM expands | 
its Corvair body styles and introduces 


*American Motors Corp. Traded NYSE. 


Recent price: 215g. Price range (1960): high, | 


2915; low, 2044. vidend (fiscal 1959): 40c. 
Indicated fiscal 1960 payout: $1.15. Earnings 


per share (fiscal 1959): $3.39. Total assets: | 


$284.5 million. Ticker symbol: AMO. 
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GREATER 


Efficiency 
Based on Concrete 
Facts 


Coast Line’s exploration of every promising 
avenue to improved operations led to the con- 
struction of one of the first major prestressed 
concrete slab railroad trestles in the country. 
Over 700 feet long, the trestle is far stronger 
than if built of steel span and creosoted tim- 
ber. And maintenance needs are negligible. 


This Coast Line ‘first,’ and our current 
testing of prestressed concrete cross ties, are 
only two examples of new materials and meth- 
ods constantly being introduced to increase 
our railroad’s efficiency. For at Coast Line, 
we firmly believe that efficiency will largely 
determine the size of the niche this raiiroad 
carves in the new era of transportation we're 
in today. 


“Thanks for Using 


Coast Line!’ 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILRO 





er farmers, yes 
few REASED 


Meet Farmer Herbert Werstler of | 
Creston, Ohio. He grossed more | 


than $20,000 in 1959. He's typical 
of the new-type farmer in Ohio — 
young, alert, sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler . . . farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

Ohio farmers now have a yearly 
spendable income of $1,277,100,000 
— making Ohio “top third” in farm 
income among all 50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Ohio farmers most effectively with 
THE OHIO FARMER, where articles 
are edited for their own crops, their 
own soil, their own state. Ohio 
farmers prefer their own state farm 
paper 2 to 1 over any other farm 
publication. 

Your ads in THE Oni0 FARMER 
have the support of local editing. 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


Oo Fanamer 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


RELATED 


STATE FARM 
‘> PAPERS 
eg 


STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 
MICHIGAN FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


THE INDIANA FARMER © THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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new compacts carrying its Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac nameplates. 

Be Prepared. Wisely or not, Romney 
professes no worries about GM’s 
mighty drive. “We are,” says he, “in 
the early stages of a compact car 
revolution.” Yet, almost in the same 


| breath, Romney stresses that, though 


American’s annual productive capacity 


| has grown from 250,000 to 625,000 cars, 
| its break-even point has risen merely 
| from 130,000 to 140,000 units. 


| DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


| SUCCESS AT LAST? 





Avco, a two-time loser, seems 
to be making a go of defense 
contracting. 


In 17s erratic, 3l-year life, Avco 
Corp.* has tried its hand at many 
things but never really succeeded in 
any one. It began life as a holding 
company for aviation shares, shifted 
into appliance manufacturing after 
World War Il, and when that went 
sour decided to concentrate on defense 
production. Last month it appeared 
that changeling Avco was finally mak- 
ing a go of its third corporate career. 

Item: The Defense Department an- 
nounced that Avco now ranks 20th 
among defense contractors, ahead of 
General Motors (21) and Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge (29). 

Irem: Although the intercontinental - 
range Titan was not yet “operational,” 
its Avco-built nose cone shielding had 
already proved it could protect a nu- 


*Avco Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
15. Price range (1960): high, 1534; low, 1134. 
Dividend (1 ): 40c. Indicated 1960 payout: 
50c. Earnings per share (1959): 93c. Total 
assets: $187.6 million. Ticker symbol: AV 





HARD GOING 


Avco has been successful in lining 
up a big chunk of defense business 
and getting its earnings well above 
the depressed levels of a few years 
ago. But, as a defense contractor, 
Aveo is still showing below average 
profitability. 
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“Worth American Aviation, United Aircraft, Raytheon, Sperry Rand. 





clear warhead as it re-entered the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

Irem: In a trim red brick factory at 
Richmond, Ind., Avco was assembling, 
and turning a profit on, complex fuses, 
warheads and other arcane defense 
gear, where it had only been turning 
out refrigerators at a loss. 

Item: Firmly in the black, Avco re- 
cently reported its best first-half pre- 
tax earnings since 1952. 

At Avco headquarters in New York 
this month, President Kendrick R. 
Wilson leaned back in an arm chair 
and laughed. “To think,” he said, 
“that only four years ago people won- 
dered what the hell was left to Avco.” 

The Bold, Costly Move. As a matter 
of cold, hard fact, there is considerably 
more to Avco now than in 1956 when 
Chairman Victor Emanuel announced 
that Avco was going to get out of 
appliances. The move had been a 
bold one; appliances had generated 
nearly one third of 1956 sales. But it 
had been necessary. Avco’s earnings 
had dropped from $12.6 million in 
1950 to a whopping loss of $16.4 mil- 
lion in 1956. 

But there was more than one saving 
grace. While appliances were bleed- 
ing the company dry, a then-small 
division specializing in sophisticated 
defense work was showing enormous 
promise. Avco’s Lycoming division 
was making money producing military 
and civilian aircraft engines. And 
a string of four (now five) TV sta- 
tions was turning in growing profits. 

These divisions plus a few others (a 
farm equipment line and a kitchen 
range company in Canada) have now 
just about filled the gaping hole ap- 
pliances left. Sales this year, says 
Wilson, should hit $340 million, a 
smart 10% gain on 1959’s $306 million 

On Its Own. In profits, however. 
Avco has not yet recovered its lost 
ground. Impressive though its re- 
covery was, its return on equity this 
year is unlikely to exceed 10%. For 
a defense contractor, this is a rela- 
tively piddling return: Raytheon last 
year got nearly twice as high a re- 
turn. 

President Wilson concedes that Avco 
has much to do in this respect. One 
problem is that some plants it has 
kept from the old appliance days are 
still only partly busy. Another prob- 
lem: tough competition in non-de- 
fense lines. 

Yet Wilson insists that Avco likes 
its mixture of defense and civilian 
business. “We’re shooting for a 50-50 
balance,” says he. “It gives us some 
protection from the possibility of de- 
fense cutbacks.” And profits? “Avco 
may seem overcapitalized right now,” 
says he, “but don’t forget we're a 
growing company.” 
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WALL STREET 


MARGIN MADNESS? 


Counting on 70% margins 
to turn up the market? It’s 
never worked yet. 





Harriep stock brokers last month sud- 


denly were all hearing the same ques- | 
“What’s my buying power now?” | 


tion: 
Stepping in to ease credit in the stock 
market the Federal Reserve Board 
had cut brokers’ margin requirements 
from 90% to 70%. 


rally. 

This first instinctive reaction of un- 
sophisticated investors to toss their 
hats in the air was based on what ap- 
peared to be a simple logic: lower 
margins, more buying power, more 
bullish pressure. And since the mar- 
ket has been trending down all year, 
that spurred high hopes of a turn- 
about. 

Reasonable as this logic seems, his- 
tory runs against it. For 
brokers’ memory has a margin cut in 


a down-trending market ever turned | 


the tide. Margins have been cut just 
four times previously since the war: 
in February 1947; March 1949; Feb- 


ruary 1953; and January 1958. Each | 
time, with one exception, the market | 


MATSON 


staged a brief rally only to continue its 
decline. (The exception: March 1949, 
when the market did not rally before 
continuing balefully down.) In all 
cases it was weeks or months before 
stock prices regained the highs hit 
during the margin-cut rally. In 1953, 
recovery took nearly a year. 


DELAYED REACTION? 
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In quick response, | 
the stock market staged a brief joyful | 


not in | 
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SWEET LAND 
OF SOLVENC 


1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


+ SOUTH 


po.SEAS 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


Leave winter behind...sail into sum- 
mer on a glorious 42-day Matson 
South Seas cruise. ss MARIPOSA sail- 
ing Jan. 1 and Feb. 19; ss MONTEREY 
sailing Feb. 1...the only all first-class, 
completely air-conditioned cruise 
ships in South Pacific service...the 
only liners to both Tahiti and Pago 
Pago—plus New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji and Hawaii. Each sailing from 


| San Francisco, the following day 


from Los Angeles. Fares from $1125. 
Time limited?...air/sea combinations 


| available. See your travel agent. 


Mision, fonts. 


New York * Washington, D.C. + Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles 
San Francisco + Portland + Seattle « Vancouver, B.C. - Honolulu 





| your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


Look, no debt! A multi-million 
dollar surplus in the state 
treasury, in fact. No tax 
dollars required just to 
support a chronic 
overdraft! And 

that isn’t all 

that’s green in the 

New Iowa. Here 

are beautiful 

“storybook” com- 

munities and 

cities prepared 

and waiting for 

your new plant or 

branch office. To 

see what we mean, 

write today for 

the lowa Industrial Resources 
Fact Book. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. Write 


Ed B. Storey, Director. Telephone: 


Des Moines—Atlantic 2-0231. 


. 310 Jewett Building, Des Moines, lowe 


Going to Chicago? 


Check in for comfort and extra values at 
the Sheraton Towers, favorite lake-view 
hotel. All air-conditioned, all outside 
secu. all with free TV and radio. Four 
fascinating restaurants, swimming pool, 
plentiful nearby parking. 


For free, confirmed reservations 
by 4-second RESERVATRON, call 


RATES: from 
$00 


Single 


Sheraton Towers 


HOTEL 505 N. Michigan Ave. 








RET AILING 


Current & Choice! THE REMITTANCE 


That pretty well describes the latest edition of our “Over-the- MAN 
Counter Bulletin” dated Summer 1960. Wi : . ; 
In it, you'll find revealing investment digests on each of the fol- | 5 Aa Peni ". Ps bo in 
lowing companies: this year would be banking 
Baxter Laboratories Kaiser Steel Standard Register little profit indeed. 
Charles Bruning Knox Glass Thomas & Betts 
Diebold Leeds and Northrup Time, inc. | Tue nation’s largest variety chain, 
Eagle Food Centers McLouth Steel Transcontinental Gas | F.W. Woolworth Co.,* has not exactly 
Eitel-McCullough Pacific Power and Light | been doing well for a long time, and 
Garleck Inc. Parker-Hannifin Pipe Line Corp. it still is not. On the $420 million in 
Great American Insurance _G. D. Searle Western Natural Gas | sales it rang up in its 2,263 stores 
Haloid Xerox Sprague Electric Wyandotte Chemicals | in North America in 1960's first half, so 
es | President Robert C. Kirkwood re- 
If you own any of these stocks ga _ — it nee a mere 
4 million. Sales, to sure, were 
yourself— or feel that maybe up (by 9%), but net income from 
domestic operation fell (by 20%). 
summer Bulletin. That left unimpaired Woolworth’s un- 
enviable distinction as the least profit- 
able of the nation’s major variety 
store chains. 
* The one thing that kept Wool- 
Degen S>-126 worth’s news (and reported earnings) 
from being unrelievedly bad was its 


ge * e foreign business. Thanks to a 25% 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. increase in remitted dividends to 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges | $12.4 million, Woolworth’s consoli- 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. dated earnings were up 11% to $15.5 

131 offices bere and abroad million in the year’s first half. 

The biggest part of these receipts 
came from Woolworth’s 1,035-store, 
52.7% -owned British affiliate, F.W. 
Chtdotacitasibbeaiicsads iets wats " Rae w Woolworth & Co. Ltd. which last 

is nei tape pote pee hy omy onda to buy these securities, year increased its net 19% to $52.9 
million. Also reportedly enjoying 
| booming business and profits: Wool- 


$40,000,000 | worth’s 97%-owned, 94-store German 


subsidiary, which does not make offi- 


Seaboard Finance Company cial reports. Explains one Woolworth 


man: “Our British and German affili- 
GEN ates only have to compete with other 
544% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1980 variety chains. But here in the US., 
it seems we have to compete with 
satalgnnboicaes oo. everybody including the fellow in the 
4 corner drugstore.” And the price of 
Price 100% | such competition is meager profits, as 

| Woolworth’s figures show. 
Woolworth’s Kirkwood expects to 
better the first half’s dismal showing 
somewhat. “Most of Woolworth’s 
domestic profit,” he notes, “is made in 
the year’s second six months,” and 
earnings should improve in this 
Lehman Brothers Blyth €# Co., Inc. | period. Kirkwood also hopes to 
reach Woolworth’s $1-billion sales 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan €# Co. | goal this year. In addition, full-year 
dividends from Europe should be up 
by a modest 6% to $17 million. The 





you should— don’t miss our 


A copy is yours for the asking 
if you'll just call, or write— 


























Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Goldman, Sachs €? Co. Harriman Ripley &’ Co. Lazard Fréres €? Co. 


ncorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades €#Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &/Smith | Yea" ultimate outlook: a very yo 


incorporst improvement in net to perhaps $40 


Smith, Barney €% Co. Stone €# Webster Securities Corporation | Million (vs. $39.1 million last year). 
Incorporated | 


' 
* . | *F.W. Woolworth Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
White, Weld &? Co. Dean Witter ef Co. | cent price: 645%. Price range (1960): high 
| 75; low, 59. Dividend (1959): $2.50. Indicated 
July 27, 1960. | 1960 payout: $2.50. Earnings per share (1959) : 
oa otal assets: $586 million. Ticker sym- 
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July 


163.0 
120.2 
101.0 
139.0 
169.6 
138.6 


Aug. 


157.0 
118.9 
101.5 
138.0 
166.7 
136.4 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 


157.0 
119.3 
101.0 
131.1 
162.2 
134.1 


154.0 
118.9 
101.0 
132.8 
164.1 
134.2 


156.0 
119.3 
100.0 
132.5 
167.1 
135.0 


165.0 
120.4 
101.5 
136.2 
160.3 
136.7 

















Dec. Jan. 


May 


Feb. March 


166.0 
121.0 

99.8 
127.9 
171.5 
137.2 


165.0 
120.7 

99.5 
129.2 
172.2 
137.3 


167.0 
121.4 
100.0 
130.8 
179.2 
139.7 


121.4 
98.7 
142.0 
166.4 
138.7 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by GERSON D. LUBLIN* 


A Changing Picture 


Tue 30 months that have passed since 
the market bottomed in early 1958 
represent a truly eventful period—one 
of the great milestones, it would seem 
—in stock market history. The move 
of some 250 points in the Dow Jones 
industrial averages, concentrated dur- 
ing the first 18 months of this period, 
was broad in its scope and, except for 
inconsequential setbacks, virtually un- 
interrupted, forming a straight upward 
line. Two important elements were 
present: a pronounced recovery from 
the short-lived 1957-58 recession made 
for rapid gains in corporate earnings; 
at the same time, the new electronic 
and space era, ushered in by Sputnik, 
captured investor imagination as have 
few events of the past. 

A quite different pattern has de- 
veloped in the past year. Throughout 
these last 12 months the market 
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has been an irreg- 
ular fluctuating 
affair. A great 
many of the basic 
leading stocks of 
established indus- 
tries have drifted 
reflecting a basic 
leveling off in their earning power. At 
the same time new, young and rela- 
tively untested groups have come to 
the fore, headed, of course, by the 
electronics, which continue to preserve 
their popularity with the public. Other 
new favorites have been such rela- 
tively new industries (new at least in 
terms of their growing prominence) as 
vending machines, boating and bowl- 
ing companies and others catering to 


*Mr. Lublin, H. Hentz & Co. partner in 
charge of research, is a guest columnist for 
Mr. Sidney B. Lurie, who is on vacation. 


the recreational needs of the masses 
Now in the last six months still an- 
other pattern seems to have emerged. 
A 90 point decline in the Dow indus- 
trial average (almost all of it in Janu- 
ary and February) was followed by 
an apparently abortive June rally 
which has at this writing been fully 
canceled out. It is worth noting that 
this temporary recovery in the Dow 
Jones industrials was far from im- 
pressive and was largely confined to 
a handful of stocks, composing the 
average, comprised of a few companies 
which were doing extremely well. 
These were notably companies serv- 
ing the consumer. The metals, oils, 
steels, chemicals, motors and other 
basic components of the average made 
no more than a minor contribution to 
its upswing. 
- This closer inspection of the move- 
ment of the average, rather than of 
the average itself, is, I think, reveal- 
ing. In restrospect the market, con- 
sidered in its entirety, never did make 
a really important comeback from its 
abrupt decline of six months ago. 
What recovery there was has now 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER HOTELS 


On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, 5th Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
ments with serving pantries. 
Television available. 

SPECIAL RATES 

on a monthly 

basis. Additiona! 

substantial 

savings, on 

unfurnished and 

furnished 

apartments 

on lease. 


Write for descriptive brochure 
N. Scheinman, Managing Director 


He Built 
a $200 investment 
into a mail order business 
now doing $3,000,000 yearly 
(he now shares his 


formula to success with you) 


You, too, may improve your finan- 
cial poten se and independence in 
the fascinating mail order busi- 
a. b.. years ago Max Adler —> 


with $200. 
nny cutts, is known throughout the 
U.S.A. His volume is now over $3,000,000 © 


. : 
‘Adler now invites a mentees num- || 
ter @ of qualified peas to join his group 

of Independent ranchise Dealers. 
Through Gifts 





Plan you = A. yW ag own mai mail or- 

der business under your from your 

spare time or full time! You Mwill be be ‘supplied ety al 
order catalogs with your own name printed on them. 
You make no investment in stock. You don’t for 
merchandise —_ your customers pay you. 

Gifts serves your supplier, ing department, 
warehouse. on initial investment of less than $50 can 


BEND: NO MONEY! Write for complete information. 
We'll send you by return mail f 
catalog, application for 


details, sample 
without obligation. 
Write “TODAY, Spencer G Wholesale 
KA-51, Spencer Building, Atlan City, N. J. 














TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


eo88e 
ad *> 


Cash Divided 
No. 204 Ps 
| September 2, 1960 % 
| - 
> 


& 
eas?” 


At the regular monthly meeting held July 22, | 
| 1960, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a share, pay- 
| able September 2, 1960, to stockholders of record 
| at the close of business August 11, 1960. 
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By J. I. Norman, Secretary 





| largely been washed out by the at- 


trition of recent weeks with, day after 
day, minor price concessions by lead- 
ing stocks mounting up to a pretty 
full reaction. In a word, the market 
in the last six months has not, as a 
whole, shown much life and much vi- 


tality. The real excitement was gen- | 
individual specialties in | 


erated by 
new favored industries, which con- 
tinued to feature the up side, in some 
cases having extremely rapid and 
worthwhile moves. 

There are, I would think, sound 
reasons for 
performance. Some of the reasons are 
now evident, at least in terms of hind- 
sight. The key word has been dis- 
appointment; disappointment over the 
rapid filling up of steel pipe lines and 
the large and unexpectedly early de- 
cline in steel production rates; dis- 
appointment over corporate earnings, 
which for many basic industries were 
unchanged or lower in the second 
quarter and which thus far show no 
sign of early revival; disappointment— 
or at least uncertainty—over the out- 
look for the key automobile industries, 
whose prospects are now clouded by 
unknowns injected by the new com- 
pacts; and finally, disappointment over 
the market’s own performance: the 
sudden and severe reaction of the 
opening months of this year was a 
blow to the many who had been look- 
ing for a rather ready movement into 
new high ground. 

In addition, this being a presidential 
election year, the usual uncertainties 
of such years were bound to pervade 
the market. Election years are likely 
to be marked by frequent changes in 
investor psychology, reflecting alter- 
nating fears and hopes for the future. 
Continuation of a cold war atmos- 
phere, even though it has certainly 
been one of the props to continue high 
defense spending, was a blow to the 
many who had been hoping that with 
a gradual easing of world tensions the 
way would be open to a new period of 
broad industrial expansion. And the 
growing possibility—or rather the 
actuality—of competition by many 
other countries, including ours, in the 
world markets posed its own specific 
area of unknowns. 

In appraising what this all means in 
terms of, let us say, the near-term 
future—the period between now and 
the year-end—it is necessary to at- 
tempt to isolate those forces which are 


| likely to be the most significant ele- 


ments in the picture during the com- 
ing months. I would place them in 
these headings, not necessarily in the 
order of their relative importance, but 
of significance: 1) the economic, 2) 


| the political, and 3) the psychological. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 





the market’s desultory | 








- + » EXPANDS 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
INTO AUSTRALIA 


it continues to serve: 
* Transportation * Construction 
* Agriculture * Petroleum 
* Public Utilities * General 
Industry and Government 


better with Rockwell-Standard: 


Axles * Transmissions 

Torque Converters 

Leaf and Mechanical Springs 
Bumpers * Cushion Springs 
Brakes * Forgings * Stampings 
Grating * Universal Joints 
Executive Aircraft 

Lighting Standards 

Gas and Liquid Filters 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has today 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable September 10, 1960, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business August 18, 1960. 

A. A, Finnell, Secretary 
July 22, 1960 


a 








and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Septerm- 
ber 30, 1960: 


Gemee of Dividend 


Per Share 

ae... Bi cs 

4) Series . $1.02 

4.18% Series .... 1,045 

4. Series .... 1075 

5.05% Series 1.2625 
$1.40 Dividend 

Preference Common . 35 
Common 45 


All dividends are payable on 
or before Septernber 30, 1960 to 
stockholders of record August 
31, 1960. 


J. InvinG KipBe 
Secretary 


BLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
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WHAT'S STILL WRONG 
IN THE STOCK MARKET? 


—and how to take advantage of the current situation 


Knowing the “why” of this market—knowing what (2) A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION ANALYSIS 
caused the decline—is the first necessary step towards tak- . BES : ? Giik he deus ‘Lagat 
ing effective action now—to protect your capital, your 3) SPECIAL SITUATIONS NOW RECOMMENDED 
accrued profits, your dividend income; it is also the first nates . y a ee 
requirement for recognizing the new opportunities starting SPECIA L SITU ATIONS SOLD- scores of which 
to take shape today, and towards sharing in the new profits had DOUBLED and TRIPLED in price 


of the decade of greatest promise ahead. THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which 
To show why the decline took place, we will send you gives advance notice of all changes to be executed in 
the Value Line Fortnightly Commentary—written be- the future in a real portfolio—supervised as a “mod- 
fore the market broke—which explains our reasons for el” account for the average investor. Also gives com- 
believing this seemingly mysterious decline in stock plete record of results to date 


EOERE NOE CRD 4 “ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED STOCK-OF- 
To show you what you can do now, we will send you THE-WEEK” REPORTS 

Value Line’s new Summary of Advices (just off the =a prnpes 

presses) which will give you objectively-determined “WHAT THE MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUYING 
measures of probable market performance in the next AND SELLING” 

12 months as well as Appreciation Potentiality over - : pes ee! ; at 
the next 2 to 5 years, for each of the 1,000 stocks and 3) “WHAT COMPANY OFFICERS AND DIREC- 
50 Special Situations under year-round review. TORS ARE BUYING AND SELLING” (weekly) 


In view of what has just taken place in the stock market, 9) WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 
this is an especially opportune time for you to compare ns 2S oie eka. ; 
price versus value of every stock you own, every stock you 4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES, including all 
en of buying, every stock you are thinking of changes in Ratings up to date of publication. 
selling. 





The new Summary of Advices mentioned above is an : = ae : 
objective, easy-to-use reference guide for this purpose. In ALSO FREE with the above Guest Subscription offer: 
outline form, this comprehensive advisory report gives you- ARNOLD BERNHARD’S new book 


for each of 1000 Stocks in 62 Industries—detailed forecasts sos 
for (a) the next 12 MONTHS, and (b) the next 3 to 5 Regular $3.95 clothbound edition 


YEARS, including: “THE EVALUATION 
© Rating of Normal Value NOW OF COMMON STOCKS” 


— P In this lucid book the researeh director of the Value 
O Seer Ceci Shphes Herparnanes tn Neat 18 Months Line Survey explains the principles behind Value Line’s 


e Rank for 3- to 5-Year Appreciation Potentiality methods ... why stocks are not always worth what they 

- 6 tke y sell for ... how they are sometimes carried too high, 
© Yield Based on Next 12 Months’ Dividend Estimates sometimes too low by mass excitement .. . how, soone? 
or later, their prices move into line with value . . . how 


Moreover, the newest edition of the Value Line Survey— to project the normal value of stocks into the future. 


which you would also receive without charge—includes 
these highly significant analyses, forecasts and recommen- 


dations: (In contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $144 annually! 


(1) THE BUSINESS PROSPECT -~<MAIL COUPON TODAYec< 

(2) STOCK MARKET PROSPECT ' To: THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY ‘ 
ep ww. 5 Fast 44 8 New York 17 : 

(3) RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POLICY NOW Fee on te gies eae ae inane adie of 


e a complimentary Reports and Book listed in your adver 
(4) BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW to mect Shuman ™PMmentry Reports and Book Hated tm your adver” 
specific investment objectives 


(5) VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER, which 
reflects the trends of 7 economic series whose turning 
points have consistently preceded cyclical turns in Zone 


economic activity, and ’ FREE! 1400-PAGE BASIC REFERENCE SET—You will 











Address 


without charge, receive these 2 reference volumes, including 


(6) 75 FULL-PAGE ANALYSES OF SELECTED full-page reports on each of over 1000 stocks plus 400 addi 
STOCKS IN KEY INDUSTRIES. tional pages of vital facts—1400 pages in all—if you prefer to 


enter a regular a now for the 
All the Reports above will be sent to you WITHOUT 6 method of billing below) : 
CHARGE in conjunction with Value Line’s Guest Subscrip- 
tion offer, which, for only $5 (less than half the regular CO Quarterly @ $3 a week ($39) 
rate) brings you the next 4 weeks of complete service, r] 
including the following: 1 Semi-Annually @ $2.88 a week (875) 
(1) FULL-PAGE RATINGS AND REPORTS ON CO) Annual @ $2.77 a week ($144) 
EACH OF 300 ADDITIONAL STOCKS SS i rie 
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Just Published— 
A COMPACT STOREHOUSE 
OF INFORMATION FOR 
THE SERIOUS INVESTOR 


Here, in a single volume, are 55,000 basic facts 
about 2,000 corporations listed on the New York 
and American Stock Exchanges. Perhaps never 
before have so many significant aids to sound 
investment decisions been made so readily avail- 
able. Contains countless clues to money-making 
opportunities. Before you buy—or sell—another 
security you should fortify yourself with the facts 
and guidance in... 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL 


Completely indexed and written in non-technical | 
Ia Gives corporation history, sources of | first encountered. Excess capacity in 
potential, dividend | 
and stock split record, price range of stock, PLUS | 


anguage. 
revenue, properties, market areas, financial posi- 
tion, earnings records, growth 


EXPERT INVESTMENT OPINION ON MORE 
THAN 1,000 OF THESE COMPANIES. 


ACT NOW— 
NO MORE EDITIONS THIS YEAR 


value to investo 
out quickly. Buy it at $5—or get it FREE with a 
6-month trial subscription 


ice which includes 26 weekly issues of oC 
Cc TAL WORLD, 6 monthly supplements of ‘ 

d "al ots LED chedn, 
Personal Advice by: Mail as often as once a week 





on any stock you inquire about that interests you | 
ALL FOR $12! Addi- | 


at the particular time . . . 
tional savings: all the above for one year only $20. 


30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


Take your choice but return your order and pay- 
ment with this ad today—late orders may be 
delayed. 


57 Years of Service to Investors 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-815 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 











The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual fund 
in which the management hopes 
to make your money grow and 
takes what it considers sensible 
risks in that direction. 

Prospectus Brand from your coourttins dealer 
DREYFUS corp., orig, penton, NY. 














| out that the growth in debt 
| eredit) is slowing up end that the 
This is the 46th Annual Edition—proof of its | 
each one has been sold | 


to FINANCIAL | 
WORLD'’s comprehensive 4-part Investment Serv- | 


MARKET COMMENT 


by RUDOLPH L. WEISSMAN* 


Summer Potpourri 


Ir seems only yesterday that the 
chairman of the International Mone- 
tary Fund tried to reassure a some- 
what skeptical world that the dan- 
gers of virulent inflation had been 
overcome. There has already devel- 


| oped a complete turnabout in the na- 
ture of the fears that beset business 
| and the market, namely, that before 


the promises of the 1960s become a 
reality, a deflationary period will be 


a number of major industries, weak- 
ness in raw material prices, and de- 
clining profit margins are among the 
worrisome factors. It is also pointed 
(i.e., 


economy seems to need a more rapid 
increase in debt for it to function at a 
higher level. In all likelihood many 
of the dire forebodings will not come 


| to pass, for a letdown in business will 


probably yield to easier money, more 
vigorous measures by government, 
plus expansion in business—but only 
after an interlude. 

All of the foregoing leads to the 
possibility that a period of uncer- 
tainty here, coupled with a large dif- 
ference between yields for short-term 
money in the United States and 
abroad, may result in a renewal of the 
outflow of gold on a sizeable scale. 

Some monetary economists are fear- 
ful that international liquidity will be 


| impaired because the output of gold 


probably will not keep pace with the 
growth in world industry and trade. 
A type of international reserve bank 
has been proposed. In any event, 
more discussion about the gold short- 


| age is likely if the solution of our in- 


ternational balance of payments prob- 
lem promises to be solved only. very 
slowly. 

The writer sees no reason to believe 
that an increase in the price of gold 
will take place in the foreseeable 


| future, but is it altogether possible 


that in the search for investment pro- 
tection, gold mining stocks will come 
into favor. In a period of shrinking 
profits, the steadiness of their earn- 


| ings has some appeal. Two stocks 


that represent good value and are 


| selling at substantial discounts from 


their high recent levels are Campbell 
Red Lake (135%) and Giant Yel- 


| lowknife (11%). The indicated divi- 
| dend rate on the first is 40c an- 
| nually, and on the second, 45c. These 
| are both well managed Canadian prop- 


erties. Homestake Mining in the 


United States is a much larger prop- 
erty, but its interest in uranium is 
something of a drawback under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Assets alone are not, as a rule, a 
very good reason for buying stocks, 
but occasionally there are opportuni- 
ties enabling one to buy dollars, so to 
speak, for 50 cents. When this coin- 
cides with established and potential 
earning power, the investor can do 
well regardless of the general mar- 
ket trend. Endicott Johnson Corp. 
(34) is a situation of this type. The 
late founder of the company had 
some advanced ideas regarding labor 
relations and built up a distinctive 
company on this foundation plus the 
efficient production of a sturdy shoe. 
In late years, however, the company’s 
marketing and styling has left some- 
thing to be desired, and the early 
progress of Endicott Johnson has not 
been sustained. Now, however, the 
management is taking steps to bolster 
the company’s position. In the mean- 
time, net current assets are approxi- 
mately $47 per share, or more than 
40% above the current market price, 
and the total book value is approxi- 
mately $74 per share. Earnings last 
year were adversely affected by ac- 
counting charge-offs, and substantial 
improvement seems assured this year, 
with further improvement probable 
as more vigorous policies are pursued. 

Burton-Dixie Corp. (24%), a well- 
known furniture company, lacks 
sparkle. However, on a statistical 
basis, the stock certainly is an out- 
standing “bargain.” According to the 
last balance sheet, net current assets 
per share were equivalent to over $35, 
and cash and equivalent alone were 
equal to current quotations. Last 
year’s earnings amounted to $3 per 
share, and in addition to the 30c regu- 
lar quarterly rate, a 30c extra pay- 
ment was made. Presumably, one of 
the reasons for the low price of the 
stock is that out of the 208,000 shares 
outstanding, the wife of the founder 
owns more than 50%, and the stock 
cannot be bought in large amounts. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. (54%) will 
probably report a wholesome gain 
in profits this year over the per share 
earnings of $3.50 shown in 1959. There 
is nothing particularly glamourous 
about shirts, or even other kinds of 
men’s wear. The primary reason for 


*Mr. Weissman, associated with W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co., New York City, is a guest colum- 
nist for Mr. L. O. Hooper, who is on vacation. 
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discussing Cluett, Peabody is the pros- | 
pect of steadily expanding income | 


from the company’s patent for mak- 
ing Clupak stretch-paper. One inter- 
esting thing about the stock is that 
there are less than 1 million shares 
outstanding, the last change having 
been a 3-for-1 stock split in 1937 when 
sales were only about $20 million vs. 
$114 million last year. 

Eli Lilly & Co. (76 OTC) is one 
of the top-quality equities in the 
pharmaceutical field. The company 
has been spending an unusually large 
amount for research annually. For 
example, in 1959 on sales of about 
$190 million, outlays for research were 
practically 10%. This has tended to 
hold down earnings, which are not ex- 
pected to be more than $3 per share 
this year. The stock has been in a 
comparatively narrow range for some 
time, but sold as high as 99 under the 
more favorable market conditions that 
prevailed last year. The company has 
a favorable agreement with Syntex 
Corp. for financing research in the 
steroid field. 


It might be a good idea to take an- 
other look at Deere & Co. (45). 
With all the doleful talk being bandied 
about regarding the farmers’ plight, 
it seems to be forgotten that net farm 
income improved materially in the 
second quarter of this year and 
reached the highest level since the 
beginning of 1959. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the second half of 1960, net farm 
income should remain well above the 
levels of the second half of 1959. Con- 
ditions at mid-year indicate another 
record volume of farm marketings. 
Deere & Co.’s earnings this year will 
undoubtedly be down from a year ago, 
but should be sufficient to support the 
present price of the stock. Accounting 
methods are extremely conservative 
and the $2 dividend rate will probably 
again be supplemented by stock. 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
(37%) has not been a particularly 


strong feature of the market, but has | 


been steady while RCA declined about 
20 points. Even now, it would be hard 


to justify a spread of as much as $20 | 


a share, based on the record of earn- 
ings, financial position, or earnings 
prospects. Along with the rest of the 
TV industry, CBS absorbed a good 
deal of unfavorable news. The man- 
agement of CBS has taken an en- 


lightened position with regard to ad- 


justing to changed conditions. 


Zenith Radio Corp. (112) does not 


seem to suffer from its position as 
the last stock on the “Big Board” 
quotation sheet. For some years this 
company has in fact had many firsts. 
It seems consistently to have the high- 
est profit margin, inventory turnover 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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ANNUAL 
REPORT 
HIGHLIGHTS 


for fiscal year ended April 30 1960 1959 





NET INCOME 
$ 8078414 = §$ 7,726,907 
4763414 4516,907 
$1.64 


SHAREHOLDERS 
Shares outstaniding—year average. 2,983,341 2,748,645 
6,700 11,000 
$40,945,796 
$ 2,756,148 
$1.00 51.00 
$11,078,188 $10,986,972 
54.00 
3% 


§ 8,493,480 
14,195,948 
2,022,728 
2,125 29% 
$6,495,848 





If you would like to receive a copy of our Annual 
Report and future Quarterly Reports, please write 


COSDEN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


604 Petroleum Building Big Spring, Texas 














7th Consecutive Distribution 
institutional 
growth fund 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of .06¢ per share, from 
investment income, payable August 1, 1960, 
to shareholders of record, July 1, 1960. 











INSTITUTIONAL SHARES, LTD. 


85 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

















RAILS 


Signposts Point To 
Profit Possibilities 


A number of favor- 
able trends, described 
in our August Month- 
ly Letter, suggest an 
improved atmosphere 
for the railroad in- 
dustry, in point of 
regulation and competitive status. 


The basic appeal of selected railroad se- 
curities is a high and dependable yield. 
Rail stocks are currently selling at a 
comparatively low price-earnings ratio. 
Higher ratios would result from the 


development of confidence in a rising | 


trend of railroad earnings. Such a trend 
is now a possibility. It appears that 1960 
earnings will surpass those of last year. 


THE IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


Such significant factors as piggyback 
freight, changing I.C.C. attitudes on 
rates and mergers, wage settlements, 
the benefits of efficiency and cost con- 
trol programs, and capital expenditures 
are all analyzed for their effect on the 
earnings potential of the carriers. The 
Letter tells why current developments 
could make the future of the industry 
brighter than its recent past. 


RAIL STOCKS 


In an industry where size is no guaran- 
tee of profitability, investment calls for 
a high degree of selectivity. Our ana- 
lysts believe that the best investment 
resulis will be obtained from securities 
meeting certain specific requirements. 
They favor six particular issues cur- 
rently yielding from 5.2% to 6.7%. 


ALSO LIST OF 190 FAVORED ISSUES 


Our August Monthly Letter also in- 
cludes the regular monthly list of fa- 
vored securities, under continuous re- 
view. It provides current information 
on 190 stocks in various industry cate- 
gories which we regard as suitable for 
long-term holding. 


For your free copy of this Monthly 
Letter, now available to investors, 
simply mail the coupon below. 


rerenns GOODBODY &cCo. 
ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 


SEO 


to sound 
investing 


ase - “ 
Please send me without cost your | 
Monthly Letter FA-15. Please Print. } 
: 
' 
' 




















PSTOCK TVWRasEs 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Are Stocks Already Cheap? 


THE STOCK MARKET suffered a pre- 
cipitous decline from the modest 
heights of an early summer rally. As 
this column is being written the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average is per- 
ilously close to the 600 level which 
had proved to be the bottom twice 
before this year, in March and in 
April. Whether this bottom will hold 
once more or whether stock prices 
will plunge to new lows remains to be 
seen, but personally I am not very 
hopeful despite the cut in margin re- 
quirements. 

Hundreds of stocks have dropped 
to new lows in recent weeks and many 
prominent issues are down as much 
as 20% to 40% from their 1959-60 
highs. The accompanying table, list- 
ing a dozen leading stocks in as many 
important industries, shows the ex- 
tent of the damage, which is severe 
no matter whether it is labeled a bear 
market or a correction in a bull mar- 
ket. Inevitably the question comes 
up, aren’t these stocks, and scores of 
others, cheap at these levels? 

One thing is certain: they are a lot 
cheaper than they were not so long 
ago and they are undoubtedly a much 
better buy. But are they a good buy 

already? 

' I have pointed out time and again 
| that in the stock market there is no 
such thing as an “absolute value.” 

The examples shown prove beyond 

question that many stocks are rela- 

tively much cheaper and, therefore. 
relatively much more attractive now 
than they have been for some time. 
| But before we conclude that bargain 
day is here, one should look for an- 
other point of reference. For that 
reason the table also shows the low 
prices reached during the 1957-58 re- 
cession, and the reader will see that, 
| even at recent lows, some stocks may 
not be quite as cheap as they seem 





1959/60 Recent 
High low 
78% 58 
108% 74 
278% 1872 
141% 95% 
51% 34 
50Ve 33Ve 
93% 605 
132% 854 
115% 73% 
40% 25 
37% 222 
55% 32% 


Radio Corp. 
U.S. Steel 

Du Pont 

Internat. Paper 
Goodyear 

Royal Dutch 

Ford 

Natl. Lead 

Alcoa 

Caterpillar Tr. 
Lone Star Cement 
Gt. Atl. & Pac. Tea 





SOME DEPRESSED LEADERS 


if compared only 

with their peak 

prices. Among the 

twelve, only Royal 

Dutch and Lone 

Star Cement have 

dropped below 

their recession- 

year lows. But do you remember that 
General Electric sold as low as 52% 
in 1957 and Dow Chemical at 49? 

It can be argued that the stock mar- 
ket was excessively bearish in the 
fall of 1957 when the DJ average 
dropped to 416, that it may have an- 
ticipated at that time a far worse re- 
cession than actually occurred later 
on. There is much validity in this 
argument, and this column expressed 
such thinking very early in 1958. But 
the stock market is prone to exag- 
gerate. In its most bullish mood stocks 
will sell at prices which cannot pos- 
sibly be supported by even the most 
optimistic appraisal of the future. And 
when sentiment turns bearish, it be- 
comes profoundly pessimistic and can 
see only an abyss. 

So far, it seems to me, there is little 
exaggeration on the downside. The 
bullish optimism which had carried 
stock prices to very fancy heights has 
been found to be without solid foun- 
dation. A business boom did not 
materialize, and while many indices 
of economic health have registered 
new peaks, viz. gross national product 
and employment, corporate profits on 
the whole are disappointing consider- 
ing the high level of prosperity which 
reigned during the first half of 1960. 
In almost every instance it has be- 
come necessary to lower earlier earn- 
ings estimates, and in some cases 
quite drastically. 

Is there anything in the outlook for 
the balance of the year that might 
restore the bull market psychology? 





Per Share Earnings 


1960 
Est. 


$2.45 
6.75 
8.20 
6.00 
2.35 
4.10 
7.80 
4,00 
2.10 
1.35 
1.70 
2.40 


% 1957/58 
e line low 
26.0 27 
31.8 4814 
32.7 160% 
32.9 8242 
33.7 23 
33.9 37% 
35.2 35% 
35.7 84a 
37.0 59% 
38.0 18% 
39.5 25 
41.5 15 


Low of 
1957/5 
$2.01 
5.13 
7.24 
5.46 
2.03 
4.11 
2.12 
3.65 
1.96 
1.16 
2.03 
2.34 
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All known facts seem to indicate that 
at best the economy will hold level in 
the months ahead. Incoming orders 
appear to be about in line with cur- 
rent production, while inventories are 
more than adequate. Retail sales are 
good, but not sparkling. Steel pro- 
duction, presently so greatly de- 


pressed, wil: improve somewhat, but | 
is not likely to rise appreciably above | 
70% of capacity; with higher wage | 


costs becoming effective in December, 
it is questionable whether competitive 


conditions will permit a compensatory | 


price increase. 

The special session of Congress this 
month may provide a market stimu- 
lant of unknown potency when bil- 
lions of dollars are being voted for 
defense, foreign aid and other pur- 
poses which could prove a tonic for 
the economy. How liberal this new 
spending program will be will de- 
pend largely on the attitude of the 
present Administration which, on the 
one hand, is committed to a balanced 


budget and anti-inflation policies, but | 
on the other hand will want to pro- | 
vide a favorable climate for the elec- | 


tion chances of the Republican party 
in November. 


The international situation, it seems | 


to me, will remain exceedingly tense 
and potentially explosive. Obviously 


the most propitious time for the Com- | 
munists to stir up trouble, whether it | 
be in Berlin or in Cuba, in Africa or | 


the Far East, is the interregnum 
period of the next five months before 
the new Administration takes over. 
The seriousness of this possibility 


must not be underestimated; it could 


give the market a severe jolt. 


Summing up, I don’t think that | 
stocks are already cheap enough to | 
warrant new investment purchases | 


in general, except on a highly selec- 
tive basis. Institutional investors, 
with a steady flow of incoming funds 
to be committed, may follow a policy 
of buying on the way down when it 
is easy to accumulate the required 
large blocks of stocks. The individual 
investor, who is not blessed with un- 


limited funds, might best keep his | 
powder dry for a while longer, and if | 


he is still fully invested he should | 
take advantage of any good rally to | 
lighten up. - 


IMULNtui 7 
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21 Stocks Rated “Buy” 


supervised issues, both Investment and Speculative, chosen out of weekly list of 
son stocks appear ripe for market appreciation in the months ahead. aphates —= 


Automation: What's ahead? We recommend 3 leaders in this fast moving indust that 
related to both defense and general business activity. . - | a 


0) Selence: A volatile, but exciting issue for those willing to assume some speculative risk 


Elec. Equip.: Recen international developments indicate that this industry group should 
continue its fast pace. 2 particular issues are candidates for investmen 


Redie-TV: A highly favorable industry froue, with 2 issues that show potential promise of 
leading the way for future growth and profits, 


a NOW: Surveys of these 8 stocks and 13 others comonrise the latest Investors Research 

now offe to new trial subscribers. By investing yust $1 today, you will receive this 

oat and the full 6 page I. R. re a for the next 5 weeks—PLUS our specia! bonus bulletin 
Positive Investment Program Don’t delay—mail the coupon today 


INVESTORS RESEARCH™ 


Company (Dept. F-95) piease airmail report on “21 Stocks 
922 Laguna Street to Buy,” a 5 week trial subscription 
Santa _—- Calif. and bonus bulletin. Enclosed is $1. 
Name.. “ 
Addie. 
“Serving Investors in SO States and ‘20 Fereign nations. 
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Opportunities in WARRANTS 


if you are interested in mak each $1 do 

the work of $100 or $1, in a risin 

market—then you should be interest 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bul! mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as | or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you id the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day's market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

— not miss the most widely-praised and 

oat a. ‘length study of its kind—‘*THE 

LATIV E MERI Ts "OF COMMON STOCK 
mf Sidney Fried. For your 

b “ his book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 

ou should know about, send $2.00 to 


H. M. 
F-161, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York . Y¥. or send for 
free acne folder. 


Tri Continental 
C * 
Corporation 

A diversified, closed-end 
investment company listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange 


MID-YEAR REPORT 
JUNE 30, 1960 


“| 
a | 
= | 
a | 
e | 
a | 
2 
2 
e 
e | 
e | 
a 
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available upon request 





| 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. | 
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“INVESTMENT POINTERS” 


J. Donald Goodwin, whose col- 
umn “Investment Pointers” ap- 
pears regularly in Forses, is on 
vacation. His column will be re- 
sumed in forthcoming issues. 
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A NEW COMPACT—ILLUSTRATED MUTUAL FUND SALES TRAINING 
& REFRESHER MANUAL... JAM-PACKED WITH THE SELLING TECH- 
NIQUES; EXPRESSIONS; PHRASES & SEQUENCE OF PRESENTATION 
THAT NETS THE AUTHOR NEARLY. . 


$1,500,000 IN MUTUAL FUND 
SALES ANNUALLY. 


“SELL YOUR FUND RIGHT” 


IS A CONDENSED SUMMARY OF THE 
SALES TRAINING MOVIE OF THE SAME 
NAME, SEND FOR YOUR BOOKLET TODAY! 


TO: LEON SIMMONS PRODUCTIONS Dept. F 
8600 HILLSIDE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 


Enclosed is my check for. is ienscinnn ae 
of “Sell Your Fund Right’ 


Name. 
Addre 
City. 

















$14,000 A YEAR 
...NOW 1 AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM 8-15 








Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 

independent judgment in helping to select 

the right stocks at the right time. Widely 

used by professional traders and investors 

ad Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
em. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-78. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, 
150 Broadway * New York 38, 


Inc. 


N. Y. 





Based on low margin requi UG 

futures provide 14 times the profit ernttines 
of common stocks. Learn how to increase cap- 
ital and income in these fast-moving markets; 
how to safeguard funds with stops; how to 
use tax-saving helps. Send for free booklet 
and recent trading bulletins today. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BA 7-6484 











TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


The Other Side of the Moon 


You may think it is just another ex- 
ample of the stock market's perversity 
that the sharp July shake-outs in 
high-flying “miracle” stocks should 


| have occurred a few short weeks after 
| Nicolas Darvas revealed his secret 
| weapon for making a killing in them. 
| But Wall Street professionals see a 


| with good reason. Mr. 
| written success story, 
$2,000,000 In 


connection between these events, and 
Darvas’ ably 
How I Made 
The Stock Market, 
(American Research Council, Larch- 


| mont, N.Y., $4.95), has become some- 


thing of a best seller, with over 100,000 
copies in circulation, according to 
some reports. It seems pretty clear 
that Mr. D. has attracted many would- 
be imitators and that these, by sheer 
weight of numbers, quickly succeeded 
in turning his weapon against them- 
selves. 

Since the Darvas approach is large- 


| ly a technical one, and because there is 


something to be learned from it 
(though not perhaps exactly what you 
might expect), it seemed appropriate 
for me to depart from my usual pro- 
cedure by reviewing the book for you. 

Mr. Darvas does not claim original- 


| ity for the technique he employs. It 
| is, indeed, a distillation of some of the 
| oldest speculator’s precepts known to 


acquisitive man: 

a) Borrow as much as possible so 
you can start with a fair-sized stake. 

b) Buy only stocks that have proved 
their speculative appeal by making 
sustained advances, preferably those 
in high-growth industries, selling in 
a high price range and, if possible, 
with thin markets. 

c) Buy this kind of stock “on stop”’+ 


| as it “breaks out” of a trading range to 


a new high, and add to your holdings 
on the way up. If necessary, borrow 
all you can to do so. Hold on as long 
as it keeps rising. 

d) Don’t worry about paying too 
much for the “fundamentals” (by con- 
ventional standards), because over- 


| valuation is proof of strong specula- 


| current market. 
| stock now tradin 


*Orders to buy a stock “on stop” are placed 
ata limit above current market; orders to 
sell ‘‘on stop” (popularly known as “stop- 
loss” orders) are limited to a price below 
For example, you hold a 

at 50 but want to sell it 


only if it should drop to 48. You enter your 


| order in this form: Sell 100 shs XYZ at 48, on 


| ket” 


| 


stop. Nothing happens until the first sale 
(another person's) is recorded at 48; then, 
immediately and automatically, your on-stop 
order becomes an order to sell “at the mar- 
and as such is executed at the best 
pears prow — at the time, although 
his may tantially under 48 if there 
are other eory Pothecings at the market. Or- 
ders to buy on stop work in reverse and are 
subject to similar difficulties. 


tive appeal, which 

is what you are 

looking for. As 

insurance against 

buying too late in 

the uptrend and 

against getting 

caught in more 

than minimum 

(minor downtrend) reactions, place 
orders to sell on stop just under the 
last minor reaction low established 
prior to your purchase; thereafter, 
keep raising your stop order to sell 
parallel to the stock’s rising price 
curve. 

Anyone with more than one bull 
market under his belt will realize that 
relatively few people succeed in ap- 
plying these rules profitably, so the 
real news about Mr. Darvas’ case his- 
tory is the large and speedy distribu- 
tion it has received. His book made 
stock market history for the simple 
reason that the technique must defeat 
itself if practiced simultaneously by a 
large number of people on the neces- 
sarily limited number of stocks that 
meet its qualifications. Here is why: 

a) The price at which a given stock 
breaks out of a trading range is easily 
determined (from a chart, for ex- 
ample) by all the participants in the 
game. Therefore orders to buy on stop 
at that price will quickly bunch up, as 
more and more people read the pre- 
scription. As you will have realized, 
on-stop orders are in effect contingent 
market orders. It takes only 50 such 
buy orders for 100 shares each of the 
same stock to add 5,000 shares of 
latent demand from new Darvasists. 
Once the accumulated stop orders 
are executed, no similarly concen- 
trated buying can be expected until a 
new trading range has been estab- 
lished from which the players can de- 
termine the next “buying point” as 
well as the price where everybody who 
bought on the preceding break-out 
now places orders to sell on stop. 

b) The bunching of these contingent 
orders to sell at the market creates an 
even greater problem than that posed 
by concentrated buy orders on stop. 
The reason is that it is usually harder 
to find willing buyers just under a 
sell-stop limit than it is to find willing 
sellers just above a buy-stop price in 
a stock that has enjoyed a sustained 
advance. As a result, when massive 
sell-stop orders are touched off they 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Possibilities 

( High-Grade Common Stock Fund S1 
© Income Common Stock Fund S2 

For CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 
C Growth Fund K2 
(0 Growth Common Stock Fund S3 
(Lower-Priced Common Stock Fund S4 
(0 Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 

For FREE tus describ- 
sand omy Wnde check above, clip 
and yt +. — your name and 

THE pe COMPANY 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








For ONLY $6.00 A YEA 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Metwal Pund Seles, Purchases & Holdings. fame 
is ilot yhere for $30-$65 a year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we can include 
this as a regular feature! Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
ALSO, reports on all Funds, Articles, the how-and- 
why of mutual investing. Issued monthly. Send 
check to: The Mutucl Fund Reporter, Box 164, 
Foir New Jersey. 





PUT & CALL COURSE 


We offer the * ‘Put & Call Option 
4 "*.— held at the Biltmore 


MAIL THO A & TTS, 


York 4, %. Y. 


The Interim Technical Review 


isals of current & 
sel 








t issue from 
F-8, Box 91. Wall St. Sta., 
New York City 5, N. Y. 
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are often executed in a block at a 
price well below the stop limit. This 
accounts for the sharp and sudden 
breaks—“gaps” in technicians’ jargon 
—that you saw in many popular stocks 
last month. 

It is easy to see that the “method” 
creates a readily triggered supply as 
the number of its adherents grows and 
thus adds to the vulnerability of any 
price structure that is the least bit 
shaky. Moreover, the widening down- 
side gaps reduce the value of the pro- 
tective stop order to sell by increasing 
the “limited” losses the technique asks 
you to accept willingly. 

Apart from the frustrations inher- 
ent in the technique’s mass applica- 
tion, there are certain catches that 
operate against you in any case. Very 
few stocks manage to sustain a major 
uptrend without undergoing more 
than small, minor downtrend correc- 
tions. Your aim is'to eliminate, by use 
of close sell orders on stop, the much 
more numerous stocks that are sub- 
ject to the larger intermediate down- 
trend reactions. It follows that you are 
very likely to be stopped out of your 
holdings more often than not. Which 
points up the essential problem of all 
techniques involving close stop orders 
to sell, namely, that your ultimate 
success hinges on whether you hit a 
real winner early enough in your 
series of transactions to prevent the 
limited losses from shrinking your 
capital beyond recognition. It takes 
only six consecutive losses of 5% each 
to whittle down your original stake by 
more than 25%, and only five con- 
secutive losses of 10% each to reduce 
it by 40% 

Of course, you can always keep on 
trying as long as you have any stake 
at all, but most people give up pretty 
soon, which accounts for the fact that 
so few of them succeed in making a 
killing from scratch. Mr. Darvas, who 
candidly lists a long string of such 
losses, persisted through the early 
ones and was skillful enough to catch a 
couple of winners before he was finan- 
cially emasculated. We must congratu- 
late him on his success, somewhat in 
the same way that we should congrat- 
ulate a man who has gone over Niag- 
ara Falls in a barrel and survived. 

His story is fully documented and 
thoroughly plausible. I am, however, 
somewhat puzzled by the absence 
from it of allowance for tax liabilities. 
Mr. Darvas’ first two large profits, 
which in 1958 took him above water 
to the tune of over $300,000, seem to 
have resulted from short-term (less 
than six months’) holdings. Ordinar- 
ily, these would be taxable at more 
than 70%, yet he was able to reinvest 
them in full, and as far as I can make 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





Offering 
two different 
mutual funds 


The Parker Corporation is distributor 
of mutual funds with two different 
goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors EST. 1925 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


| THE PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


| Please send me prospectus on: 
| © Incorporated Investors (1) Incorporated Income Fund 


institutional 
income 
fund 


Incorporated in 1952 











A diversified, managed mutual fund . 
. with the principal obje ective of peed: 
ing current income, ile giving due 
: regard to possible capi- 

tal appreciation .. . 
Your mutual fund deal- 
er will give you a free 
prospectus and inform- 
ative booklet . . . or the 
coupon below will bring 

it to you. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
' (NCOME FUND, INC.% 


; 
85 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
I 


! Please send me a free prospectus and further 








WHERE TO PLACE 
YOUR STOP-LOSS ORDER 


Have you been ae -out’’ on your latest 
stock purchases recently, only to see it zoom 
to new highs? If you have, you are not aware 
of the mechanics of the stop-loss order. A stop 
order should consider primarily the — price 

px king an 





pattern of the stock rather than 
arbitrary price two or three points 
purchase. 


BUY ON STOP AT 44 
PLACE STOP-LOSS ORDER AT 317 
PRICE OBJECTIVE 53 


These are the instructions given on XYZ 
stock by the Chartcraft NYSE service. We tell 
you exactly when to buy and the price objective 
at which to sell. We tell you at what point to 
place your stop-loss order to keep your loss at 
a@ minimum and protect your profit. As the 
stock goes up in price a stop-loss order is 
raised, not arbitrarily, but as indicated by our 
point and figure charts. 

If our charts indicate a box of accumu- 
lation, let’s _ between 38 and 43, it also in- 
dicates a stop-loss order at 37. When the box 
of accumulation moves upward to between 45 
and 50 we then raise our stop-loss order to 44 


CHARTCRAFT NYSE SERVICE 


This service, which is issued every Friday, 
uses one of the oldest and simplest technical 
tools—the point and figure ape and inter- 
pretation of price change. You will receive in 
each issue— 

e A chart of the week 

e 5 Charts for selected trading opportunities 

e Point and Figure data on over 500 stocks 
showing price objectives, stop-loss points 
and buy or sell signals 

« Point and figure chart on the D.J. averages 

e Analysis of the immediate trend of 500 
Chartcraft stocks. 


SEND FOR YOUR $10.00 TRIAL TODAY 
AND FREE CHARTCRAFT BOOK 
Send $10.00 today for your six-weeks trial 
subscription to the Chartcraft NYSE service 
and receive our 64-page Chartcraft book out- 
lining the unique and profitable method of 
point and figure trading. Write to Dept. F-11. 


CHARTCRAPFT, INC. 


(Division of Business Reports) 
1 West Avenue, Larchmont; N. 


low your 














Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 397th Dividend — 
94th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share will 
be paid on September 14, 
1960, to stockholders of 
record August 19, 1960. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 


Division and Subsidiaries: 
Pullman-Standard division 
The M. W. Kellogg Compony 
Trailmobile Inc. 
Trailmobile Finance Company 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation 
Transport Leasing Company 














We factually measure the effect of 


in the Stock Market! 
Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 


trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. | 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. ¥. 
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It seems to me that the economic 
outlook is essentially subdued without 
being depressed. In some areas profit 
margins have been contracting, re- 
flecting the more natural forces of 
competition. This affects a number of 
industries: automobiles and consumer 


durables, chemicals and drugs, some | 


metals. On the other hand, other in- 


dustries continue to forge ahead: foods | 


and public utilities are examples. 
And, of course, the electronic indus- 
try, regardless of the merits of some 
electronic stocks at current prices, is 
in a very strong growth trend which 
will doubtless persist. Over-all, this 
year’s earnings may not greatly ex- 
ceed last year’s corporate results but, 
at worst, they should not decline sig- 
nificantly. This conclusion presumes 
a good recovery in steel operations 
starting late in the third quarter and 
continuing at least to the year-end. 

As to the political component of our 
equation, here I would think not too 
much need be said. We will, during 
the campaign, hear the familiar charges 
and countercharges of “doom and 
gloom” on the one hand and unrivaled 
prosperity on the other, claims being 
made by the proponents of both parties. 
I am not saying that it makes no dif- 
ference which party wins when I say 
that investment policy should be cal- 
culated on the assumption that no big 
changes in the economy will result 
from the victory of either. And it 
is only realistic to assume that noth- 
ing is likely to be done to reverse 
the trend toward a further broadening 
out of the scope of the Government’s 
social responsibility in the period 
ahead. 

Psychology, and especially mass 
psychology, is virtually impossible to 
predict. There can be little doubt that 
the extent to which glamour stocks 
have been pushed up in this past year 
was a direct reflection of accelerating 
public excitement over matters which 
few are qualified to explain and judge, 
such as space exploration, new con- 
cepts of communication and new ways 
of making war. Further innovations 
in this direction are to be expected, 
but I for one believe that the first 
phase and the most active phase of 
the excitement in the market place 
over “science” is now past. From here 
on the evidence will have to be estab- 


lished more clearly that a given stock | 


is attractive if individuals are to buy 


miliar name and a grandiose concept | 


to encourage the bidding up of high- 
priced shares. 
Markets thrive on stimulation, but 





A mutual fund investing 
for growth possibilities in... . 


tl 


and other activities related to 
the energy fields. 


NO COMMISSION OR 
SELLING CHARGE 
of any kind. Shares are 
offered at net asset value. 
Send for Free Prospectus. 
Write Dept. F 
Distributor 
RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 

Members of N.Y. Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 4, N.Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 











LET US 
MAKE YOU A 
BARRON'S 
SUBSCRIBER 


For the Next 17 Weeks For $5 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and in- 
vestment guid. nce—the equivalent of nu- 
merous special services that cost much more 
A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight. . 
the investment implications of current politi- 
cal and economic events, and corporate ac- 
tivities .. . the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities . . . the knowledge of un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate the real 
values cf stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron's. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $10,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 

rear. It is the only weekly affiliated with 

iow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
vast, s ialized information in serving you. 

Try rron’s and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 


s a. | you need in managing your business and in- 
it. It will take more than an unfa- | 


vestments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
rane” 392 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
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a Tv. ROWE PRICE 


GROWTH STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


LWA) BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 








e 10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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AFFILIATED | 
FUND 


A Common Stock 3%) 
Investrnent Fund 


Investment objectives of 
this Fund are possible 
long-term capital and 
income growth for its 
shareholders. 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
authorized dealer or: 


Lorpb, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5 


ATLANTA * CHicaco 
Los ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free 
Prospectus on Affiliated Fund. 


a clhihtiiisinssipetinciacniamipsosdmiitedia 
Address 


City & State ____. 























A mutual fund investing in “growth” 
stocks. Send for free booklet-pros- 
pectus by mailing this ad to 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 


F 
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| just where the new stimulating ele- | 


| ments will come from cannot be pin- 
| pointed. Certain logical probabilities 
| appear to exist, however, which 
could help in restoring the economy’s 
upward momentum. This being an 
election year, the matter of stimulating 
| the economy is something very much 
| in the minds of political leaders of 
| both parties. Certain moves are pos- 
| sible in the direction of further easing 
| of credit, in the direction of revitaliz- 
ing residential building, and in other 
areas which could have a livening im- 
pact. But in addition, natural forces 
are at work which themselves should 
be constructive. Even though it is 
true that business has learned to live 
| and function at lower inventory levels 
than in the past, there is some reason 
to think that once again (as on sev- 
eral important turning points during 
the postwar era) the ultimate con- 
sumption of various types of goods 
(including raw materials) may be 
running ahead of production. The fac- 
tors which would encourage further 
economic expansion are, I would 
think, present. Between now and the 
year-end, some of them should make 
themselves felt. 

What does this add up to for the 
period immediately ahead? As I see 
it no more than a continuation of what 
we have been living with now for 
some months. Stocks will generally, 
I believe, move within a not too broad 
trading range. They will, I believe, 
move pretty much at the mercy of 
day-to-day and week-to-week devel- 
opments on the economic and political 
scene. This will not, it seems to me, be 
a time for exceptionally profitable 
short-term trading, but rather a time 
for re-examination, re-evaluation and 
preparation for the future. The stock 


| market will, if I am right, be making 


a base for a period further ahead 
which could be a very worthwhile 


| one for both investors and specula- 


tors alike. 
In my view, the best vehicles for 


| new money investment in the market 


at this time are those groups which 
are important, depressed pricewise 
| and statistically cheap. The fact that 
groups which met these tests in many 
cases have been the unpopular issues 
| of the last 18 months does not, I be- 
lieve, negate the fact that they are 
excellent value and should prove well 
worth owning regardless of the near- 
term course of the market. I would 
place oil, steel, non-ferrous metals, 
paper, some aircraft manufacturers, 
some airlines, and quite a few rails 
in this category. The current market 
| also includes an unusual number of 
| specialties well off from their highs, 
| which should prove good speculations 
| at present prices. 





For Investors 
Seeking Long Term 


GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible 
growth of capital and income by in 
vesting in a diversified list of com 
panies in many industries which 
are active in chemical science 





Prospectus upon request from your dealer, or 
mail coupon below to 


r 
| F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC., 


] Monoger and Distributor of Chemical Fund | 
i 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., Dept. F i 
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TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


156th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared o 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Compony's 
capite! stock outstanding ond entitled 
to receive dividends, payable September 
15, 1960, to stockholders of record ot 
the close of business August 19, 1960. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretory. 

















PENN SQUARE 
MUTUAL FUND 


Organized 1957 
AN INVESTMENT FUND 


Investing in diversified securities 
for INCOME and CAPITAL 
GAINS possibilities. 


NO BUYING CHARGE 
NO SELLING CHARGE 














Free of Penna. Personal Property 
Tax in Opinion of Legal Counsel 
a 


Free copies of the Prospectus may 
be obtained from 


J. L. HAIN & CO. 


451 PENN SQUARE 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
FRanklin 4-8388 


Address 


City & State 











Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK: 


4.08% SERIES 
Dividend No. 42 
252 cents per share; 


4.244, sons 
Dividend No. 
261 cents oe vn 


4.78Y SERIES 
Dividend No. 11 
297/_ cents per shore; 


4.88% SERIES 
Dividend No. 51 
302 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able August 31, 1960, to 
stockholders of record Au- 
gust 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, August 31. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


July 21, 1960 





ei ited 
CARBIDE 


} A quarterly dividend of Ninety cents | 
} (90¢) per 


on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 


been declared, payable Sept. 1, 1960 to | 
} stockholders of record at the close of | 
business August 5, 1960. 


JOHN E SHANKLIN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
CORPORATION 


Worcester, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





| WEISSMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


| and reputation for its products in the | 
| industry. Zenith is one growth situa- | 


tion that is not in the future. On a 
per share earnings basis, this should 
be the fifth consecutive year of con- 
tinued growth, adjusted for the 2-for- 


| 1 stock split in March 1958 and 3-for- 


1 stock split in May 1959. This year 
the increase may be somewhat less 
than the gain between 1958 and 1959. 
However, few other stocks of com- 
panies even distantly connected with 
electronics are selling at less than 20 
times this year’s prospective earnings 
(assuming a $6 figure), and the bal- 
ance sheet must make many a comp- 
troller drool with envy. 

If the Zenith management wants to 
establish a unique record, it might 
consider another stock split this year 
and place itself in a class all alone. 
Whatever one’s opinion about sub- 
scription television, the possibilities 
of success have theatre owners thor- 
oughly concerned, and a_ break- 
throuzh would, in all likelihood, cause 
new enthusiasm for Zenith stock. 


SCHULZ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 





out from the book they were still part 
of his large unrealized gain when the 
story closes in July 1959. I could ac- 
count for this apparent immunity from 
tax liability only if Mr. D. were a 
non-resident and, as such, under cer- 
tain circumstances, not subject to the 


| generally applicable taxes on capital 


gains. In this connection, I might men- 
tion that one of his story’s most fas- 
cinating aspects is the fact that during 
1957 and 1958 he conducted his trading 
by cable from abroad while on a world 


tour in his capacity as a professional 


dancer. 








YALE & TOWNE 


Record date: 
Sept. 13, 1960 
Declared: 


July 28, 1960 
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POOR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
6 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%¢ per share on 
the common stock payable 
September 1, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 12, 1960. 
A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 


July 27, 1960 = 
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Manufacturer of the Broadest Line 
of Building Products in America 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


quarterly dividends 
have been declared as follows: 
Common Stock’ 
45 cents per share 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$1 per share 
$4.50 Series A Convertible Second 
Preferred Stock 
$1.12% per share 


These dividends are payable tem - 
ber 15, 1960 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 


19, 1960. 
JAMES E. McCAULEY 
Treasurer 
August 3, 1960. 


"1 28" consecutive 
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National 
Distillers 
and 
Chemical 
Corporation 





Geb 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 





The Board of Directors 
today declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share on the com- 
mon stock of the Company 
payable September 30, 1960 to holders of 
record at the close of business September 


15, 1960. 
JAMES 


30¢ per share on the ovtstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
September 1, 1960, to stockhold- 
ers of record on August 11, 1960. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
July 28, 1960. Treasurer 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


tHE YALE & TOWNE src. co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 


BARRINGER, 


daly 26, 1960 Treasurer 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 86 


A reguler quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able September 14, 1960 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 
31, 1960. 


FORBE 


Volume 86, Number 4 August 15, 1960 


INDEX OF FEATURES 
W. S. TARVER, 
Secretary Readers Sa 

Trends & Tangents ... 

Fact & Comment (Malcolm S. Forbes) . . 
Mutual Fund Survey ... 

The Market Outlook (Gerson D. Lublin) . 
Market Comment (Rudolph L. Weissman) . 
Stock Analysis (Heinz H. Biel) . 
Technical a ohn W. Schulz) . . 
Thoughts tcl ~ 


Dated: July 23, 1960. 
































PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a third-quarter dividend 
| of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per 
| share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable September 
9, 1960 to stockholders of record 
August 15, 1960. 

M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. | 








INDEX BY COMPANIES 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Aluminum Co. of America .. 2 Du Pont 5. Procter & Gamble 
American Can . 7 Falstaff Brewing Republic Steel 
American Chicle . Florida Power Revere Copper & Brass 
American Motors . Florida Power & Light Reynolds Metals 
American Telephone General Foods Ritter Co. ... 

& Telegraph . General Motors Scott Paper ..... 
Anheuser-Busch General Motors Southern Company .. 
ps City Electric Acceptance Corp. Studebaker-Packard 

Avco ; . Great Northern Paper Tampa Electric 
Capital Airlines .. y Gulf States Utilities Texas Utilities 
Carborundum Houston Lighting ... 3 Unilever 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical United Air Lines 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Virginia Electric & Power 








July 27, 1960. 








31 
Central & South West Corp . 
Continental Insurance .. 26 
Delaware Power & Light ’ Pabst 2 Woolworth 








Duke Power Pacific Lighting ip ROR Wrigley 


Air REDUCTION 
Company, Incorporated 


173°¢ CONSECUTIVE 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Burton-Dixie Corp. 


COLUMNISTS’ COMMENTS 


Du Pont ee tee 42 
Endicott Johnson .......... 40 


eu Lilly 
Lone Star Cement 


IDEND | 40 
COMMON STOCK DIV Campbell Red Lake Mines .. Ford 


The Board of Directors has declared Caterpillar Tractor ..... ; 
ular quarterly dividend of 62%4¢ Cluett, Peabody 
. vy ns the Common Stock a the | Columbia Broadcasting 
mpany, payable on Septem 6, 
1960, to of record on August 
18, 1960, and the thirty-fifth regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
SP ry ae fee Cover: New York Stock Exchange 
able on September 6, 1960, to | 
folders of record on August 18, 1960. 


July 27, 1960. 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 


SUBURBAN PROPANE 


GAS CORPORATION : 
58th || Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
CONSECUTIVE | (01 Year $7.50 C) 2 Years $12 (] 3 Years $15 
QUARTERLY (0 Enclosed is remittance of $... (] I will pay when billed 
DIVIDEND OC) Renewal 
Common Stock — 25¢ per share 
Payable August 15, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record July 29, 1960. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 
Financial Vice President 


National Lead .... 
Radio Corp. of America 
Goodye Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Great “atlantic & Pacific Tea 42 U.S. Steel .... 
Homestake Mining 40 Zenith Radio 
international Paper 





NEXT ISSUE: 


Boeing’s Billions. While other planemakers have been losing altitude, bomber- 
builder Boeing Airplane has soared serenely along. But Boeing’s brass know 


they have a date with change. For a hard look at its coming flight pattern, see 
Forbes next issue. 











Forzes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. F-1204 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The power in which we must have 
faith if we would be well, is the cre- 
ative and curative power which 
exists in every living thing. 

—Joun Harvey KELLocc. 


There is no substitute for accurate 
knowledge. Know yourself, know 
your business, know your men. 

—RANDALL JACOBS. 


I know of no safe repository for 
the ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to increase their 
discretion by education. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


As a man handles his troubles dur- 
ing the day, he goes to bed at night 
a General, Captain or Private. 

—Epcar Howe. 


Make thy recreation servant to thy 
business, lest thou become a slave to 
thy recreation. —FRANCIS QUARLES. 


Trouble is the next best thing to 
enjoyment; there is no fate in the 
world so horrible as to have no share 
in either its joy or sorrows. 

—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOw. 


People are much more alike inside 
than they are on the surface. 
—VERNE BurnetT. 


Pugnacity is a form of courage, but 
a very bad form. —Srnciarr Lewis. 


Every person engaged in a given 
enterprise is called upon to perform a 
managerial function, or at least to 
perform a function that is directly 
serving the purpose of management. 

- —DOona.pson Brown. 


A man’s country is where the 
things he loves are most respected. 
—ALBERT JAY Nock. 


Think of your own faults the first 
part of the night when you are awake, 
and of the faults of others the latter 
part of the night when you are asleep. 

—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Calm self-confidence is as far from 
conceit as the desire to earn a decent 
living is remote from greed. 

—CHANNING POLLOCK. 
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You will never stub your toe 
standing still. The faster you go, the 
more chance there is of stubbing your 
toe, but the more chance you have of 
getting somewhere. 

—Cnuaries F. Kerrerine. 


The first man gets the oyster, the 
second man gets the shell. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


That pleasure which is at once the 
most pure, the most elevating and the 
most intense, is derived, I maintain, 
from the contemplation of the beau- 
tiful. —Epcar ALLAN PoE. 


B. C. FORBES: 


After having lived more than 
two thirds of a century, I think 
I have learned something about 
how to live happily. First of all, 
we must realize the cardinal 
truth that “No Man liveth unto 
himself.” We must realize that 
“It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” We must learn that 
to enjoy happiness we must con- 
scientiously and continuously 
seek to spread happiness. I once 
asked John D. Rockefeller to 
what more than anything else 
he attributed his success. “To 
others,” he immediately replied. 
To enjoy the deepest satisfaction 
we must think of others rather 
than ourselves. 


Man is to be trained chiefly by 
studying and by knowing man. 
—WiLL1AM GLADSTONE. 


Initiative consists of doing the right 
thing without being told. 
—Irvinc Mack. 


Read every day something no one 
else is reading. Think every day 
something no one else is thinking. It 
is bad for the mind to be always a 
part of a unanimity. 

—CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 


Fame is what you have taken, char- 
acter is what you give. When to this 
truth you awaken, then you begin to 
live. —Bayarp TAyLor. 


Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them, and as 
governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they are ruined also 
Therefore governments depend upon 
men rather than men upon govern- 
ments. —WIiLuiaM Penn. 


Better keep yourself clean and 
bright; you are the window through 
which you must see the world. 

—Georce Bernarp SHaw. 


The habit of saving is itself an edu- 
cation; it fosters every virtue, teaches 
self-denial, cultivates the sense of 
order, trains to forethought, and so 
broadens the mind. —T. T. Muncer. 


No gain is so certain as that which 
proceeds from the economical use of 
what you already have. 

—LaTIN PROVERB 


Humanity either makes, or breeds, 
or tolerates all its afflictions, great or 
small. —H. G. WELLs. 


The only way to compel men to 
speak good of us is to do it. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


Each man has to seek out his own 
special aptitude for a higher life in 
the midst of the humble and inevi- 
table reality of daily existence. Than 
this there can be no nobler aim in 
life. —Maurice MAE£tTeRLINCK. 


The greatest and noblest pleasure 
which men can have in this world is 
to discover new truths; and the next 
is to shake off old prejudices. 

—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Think as you work, for in the final 
analysis your worth to your com- 
pany comes not only in solving prob- 
lems but in anticipating them. 

—H. H. Ross. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 








A Text... 


Sent in by William C. Harrison, 
San Francisco, Calif. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


and man. 


Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; bind 
them about thy neck; write them upon the 
table of thine heart. So shalt thou find favor 
and good understanding in the sight of God 


—Proverss 3:3-4 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS 


A long way from curb service a la cart 
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YESTERDAY — Back at the turn of the century, when automobiles were jeered as well as cheered, gasoline 


was dispensed by hand. It was poured from a measuring can into the tank through a chamois-screened 
funnel. Remember? Later, it was hand-pumped into a glass bowl on top and flowed by gravity down 
through the hose. 


TODAY — modern service stations have automatic, meter-computing pumps. Texaco alone has over 
$8,000 stations in the U.S.A. They are manned by skilled Texaco Dealers, offering quality Texaco 
products. Aided by research and the most modern refining and transportation techniques, Texaco has 


become one of America’s leading petroleum marketers. T iy XA '$ O 
IK 





...helps scientists scan the far reaches of space 


Giant radio telescopes, sweeping the unseen universe, pick up radio waves 
originating billions of light years away for scientists to study. 

A key part of these delicate, dish-shaped instruments is the high frequency 
cable linking the antenna to the control building. The outstanding 

electrical and physical properties of Styroflex® coaxial cable—a Phelps Dodge 
product make it highly effective for applications where maximum 

efficiency, complete reliability and long service life are vitally important. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation *« 3OO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


FIRST FOR LAGTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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